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By I. T. 



On eat souvent trompe" en amour, souvent blesse', et sourent mal- 
heureux, mats on aime; et qnand on est but le bord de sa tombe, on 
se retonrne pour regarder en arriere, et on se dit : j'ai souflert sou- 
vent, je me suis tromp£ qnelqnefois, mats j'ai aime*.— A. de Musset. 
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CHAPTER I. 

And in that we have nobly striven, at least 
Deal with us nobly, women though we be, 
And honour us with truth if not with praise. 

Aurora Leigh. 

I was at length able to leave London, and ac- 
cepted Lady Livingstone's invitation to Somerford, 
at which place I arrived one bright afternoon. 
Sir James and Lady Helen Danvers were the 
only other guests. 

I found on my dressing-table a note, which ran 
as follows : — 
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"Dear Darrel, 

" I arrived here two days ago on business, 
but am off again soon. Come in and see me ; I, 
of course, do not visit at Somerford, but Vane, who 
is a great favourite there, tells me everything. 

" Yours ever, 

"G. CoNYNGHAM." 

" Passingham, Monday evening." 

The following afternoon I was standing at the 
window looking at the pleasant view before me. 
Over the bare muirland was spread a soft and 
ruddy haze from the dying sun: the old woods 
round Somerford, and the turreted roof of Pas- 
singham, were becoming tinged with crimson and 
yellow tints ; a russet brown was stealing over the 
slopes of the Leighton Hills, the tops of which 
were mellowed in a sunny glow ; a deep shadow 
lay along their western sides. The pretty trout 
stream running through Somerford Park was blue 
and gleaming, and the wind sighed along the 
groves of trees. 
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Lady Livingstone presently entered and took 
me on the terrace, where after a while we were 
joined by Lady Helen. 

Then I said abruptly, for I thought I had better 
say it at once, — 

" I will leave you together and walk over to 
Passingham; I hear Oonyngham has returned;, 
and I must go and see my old friend," 

I did not look at Lady Livingstone, as I knew 
she would feel embarrassed at the mention of 
Guy's name, and I left the two ladies somewhat 
unceremoniously. 

On arriving at Passingham, I found Guy in the 
library before a table covered with papers, and 
talking earnestly to the steward; he dismissed 
him, however, on my entrance, and leaning back 
lazily, said, — 

ss Thank goodness, you are come I I have been 
so busy all day ; I am making arrangements for 
eaving home." 

"Again?" I said. 

21—a 
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" Yes/' was the answer ; €€ I shall leave Vane 
here to look after the place. I find I cannot settle, 
and of course it would be out of the question my 
remaining here. I am thinking of going abroad 
again ; will you come ? " 

"Well, my dear Guy, the idea of starting 
again on our travels presents itself a little sud- 
denly; but I will not say no positively. You must 
give me a few days to think over these new 
wanderings. When do you start ? " 

"I don't know," answered Guy, absently; 
" but soon — in a few weeks. Tell me, Milver- 
stone, how are they all at Somerford ; how 
is ?" 

" Very well," I answered, understanding whom 
he meant, " but she looked awfully startled when 
she heard you were here." 

" Ah ! " said Guy, " do you know, I had quite 
an adventure yesterday. I met Vane with Miss 
Livingstone in the shrubbery ; he introduced me. 
She is wonderfully pretty, and I daresay it was 
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only fancy, but she had so much of Maud's — 
Lady Livingstone's manner, the quick, half shy 
look when she was spoken to, that I recollect so 
well years ago at Glenbracken's. It was so 
pleasant, talking to this girl, and feeling she would 
go away and look on the face that I would give 
anything I possess to see once again ! " 

He sighed and was silent, 

" Vane and Ethel are great friends," I said. " I 
fancy Sir Mark would be glad if they married 
some day." 

Guy smiled, saying, — 

" Yes, and Vane has told me all about his new 
passion for the pretty Ethel. Dear old fellow ! 
he has all my best wishes for his happiness. Ah, 
Darrel, you and I will be the old bachelors ! The 
young folks shall have Passingham, and we will 
come and stay with them. Talking of marriage, 
I heard from Falconar to-day ; he and Lilias are 
married, and at Thoresby." 

The word recalled many old scenes and so 
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much that had been enjoyable to Guy and myself, 
that we fell into a half reverie with occasional 
talk till we were interrupted by the entrance of 
Vane. 

" A pair of old pedagogues ! " he cried, laugh- 
ing ; " here, Guy, is an invitation for you. Sir 
Mark hopes you will come to dinner this even- 
ing" 

Guy started. 

S€ Impossible I why should he have asked 
me?" 

" Oh, because I told him you were here, and I 
said I would dine there; but I shall not without 
you come." 

" Oh, you go by all means. I — I should like it," 
and Guy's face flushed with the thought that if he 
chose he could see Maud in another hour, " but I 
really cannot ; you go, Vane, and I will give you 
a note for Sir Mark" 

" No, I shall stay with you," and Vane put his 
arm, boy fashion, round his brother's neck ; ss you 
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are going away directly, and I shall spend my 
evenings with, you." 

Guy grew thoughtful, but presently rising, 
walked to the table, where he wrote the following 
note: — 

" Dear Sir Mark, 

" Yahe has given me your kind invitation 
to dinner. I must ask you to excuse me as I am 
in all the hurry of preparing for a tour through 
the Continent, and hope to leave this the week 
after next. 

a Yours truly, 

"G. CONTNGHAM." 

I delivered the note on returning to Somer&rd, 
and as Lady Livingstone entered the drawing- 
room Sir Mark said, — 

ct Very odd, indeed ! Lady Livingstone, I 
invited our neighbour, Sir Guy Conyngham, to 
dine here, and he will not come, and Vane will 
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not come either. Sir Guy is going abroad again ; 
he seems a very strange, unsociable creature ! " 
Maud flushed. 

"I am sorry," she murmured ; tf I only heard 
to-day that Sir Guy had returned." 

" Hum ! well, there, read his note. I think it's 
vastly uncivil of him." 

The words swam before poor Maud's eyes as 
she recognized the familiar handwriting ; she laid 
it down again, saying something about his being 
" overwhelmed with business." 

" Now, tell me," said Lady Helen to me after 
dinner, drawing near to where I sat in the recess, 
" how did you find Sir Guy ? " 

" Oh, very well, but busy, as you heard ; 
he is going abroad, and I am to accompany 
him." 

"I am glad of it; he would be unhappy alone. 
Ah ! if we could only arrange matters ; if I 
were a good fairy, how. happy I could make 
those two. Tell me, does Sir Guy seem to like 
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speaking of her — do you think he still loves 
her?" 

"I am sure of it I feel convinced that that 
is the reason why he is going away ; he told me he 
could not settle down to anything." 

"This will never do," said Lady Helen, im- . 
patiently ; " he must settle. Dear me, what will he 
do for the rest of his life ? He ought to have more 
energy." 

"You forget," I said, "what a shipwreck has 
been made of all his happiness." 

"No, I do not, but are there not thousands of 
others who have suffered equally? One must learn 
to bear these things. Is it not Owen Meredith 
who says, 'Men cannot make, but may ennoble 
fate, by nobly bearing it?' But it makes me 
furious to think that all this misery has been 
caused by Maud's foolish impulsiveness ; she would 
take no warning — she little knew what she was 
doing!" 

" No, indeed," said I, somewhat sadly, " and I 
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cannot describe to ypu how really altered Guy 
is since all that business. He saw her once in 
London, I know, after his return from India, but I 
think that interview did him more harm than good." 

"No wonder. I fancy they are both, to a 
certain extent, too good ? " 

" Yes," I answered. " Guy i& not like other 
men*" 

" No," and Lady Helen's thoughts flew to one 
who, notwithstanding his many and grave faults, 
was to her all perfection* Oh, that he were here 
now with his ready and kindly sympathy. She 
grew pensive, but presently said a little im- 
patiently, — 

a I never saw such a house as this ! Everybody 
is bored; just see, there is Maud quite upset at 
the sight of Sir Guy's letter, Ethel yawning 
because Vane is not here, and Sir Mark vexed 
and angry because my husband will not take anjr 
interest in his new traction-engine. I think our 
little world here is more than usually out of 
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joint. We poor women ! " she added, with sudden 
vehemence, u what can we do when we are 
worried but fret? How I envy you men, Major 
Milverstone." 

"In what way do you mean, Lady Helen?" 
I asked* " Don't imagine that we are not given 
to worry, and, worse still, to despairing of happi- 
ness ; look at poor Guy." 

cc Yes, poor Guy Conyngham is very miserable 
at present,'' said Lady Helen ; " but then I much 
mistake his nature if he does not wake up from 
his sorrow a stronger and better man. It was 
only the other day that Maud and I were talking 
on this subject, and envying men in the greater 
facilities their lives afford them of escaping from 
themselves and their sorrows, while we women," 
and she glanced at Maud, "must continue to 
drag our chains, however weak and weary we 
may become. Men who are worth anything can 
at least throw themselves heart and soul into 
some useful if not great work; they can study 
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and train their minds after some noble models, 
and maybe leave behind them bright lessons of 
life, in noble words, which shall guide and con- 
sole others in affliction ; or they can travel, and 
lead a life of adventure." 

"Or " I interrupted, "pass an objectless 

life in some foreign city, play hard, and join the 
numerous black sheep so pleasantly pastured 
. abroad!" 

Lady Helen looked vexed, and said, — 

"I am in earnest, Major Milverstone ; why do 
you insist upon stopping me, and wanting me only 
to talk the nonsense I am so weary of ? v 

" Well, then, Lady Helen, to speak seriously, 
is it not weakness in you to pretend that women 
have no occupations serious enough to prevent 
them from dwelling uselessly on the past ? Surely 
in the present day, when women are well edu- 
cated, there is no lack of objects of high interest. 
You yourself, I know, are a contradiction of your 
words. You have studied and, I dare say, thought 
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on most of the great topics of human interest 
which occupy mankind." 

" You are now too indulgent to me. As a very- 
young girl, I did believe that I was made for 
better things than to be a drawing-room orna- 
ment ; but my mother was shocked at my taking 
an interest in politics. She was perpetually im- 
pressing on me that it was unfeminine, and that 
it would mar my success in society, by which, 
I suppose, she meant my chance of finding a 
husband. It is so much easier to be a beauty 
than to be a sensible woman ! " 

" And yet, Lady Helen," I said, smiling at her 
vehemence, " I think I have heard you talk with 
men on subjects which were really serious, and 
have seen them listen with deference and pleased 
surprise to your conversation. Allow that you 
are exaggerating when you give yourself credit 
only for being, what we all so willingly acknow- 
ledge, a pretty woman." 

She held up her hand reproachfully, and said, 
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"Oh! what have I done that even here you 
should drift into the quicksands of compliments? 
However, I ought not to complain, for both my 
poor father and my husband have encouraged 
me to understand politics and the social questions 
of the day. Sir James, however, declares that 
he despairs of my ever toning down to reason- 
able opinions, and he exasperates me by telling 
me that I can only pounce upon theories, and 
never can be patient under their partial applica- 
tion to human affairs." 

"I know where your thoughts are," I said. 
4€ You, Lady Helen, like all people who were in 
the first flush of youthful enthusiasm when the 
great catastrophe of 1848 surprised the world, 
never thoroughly awakened from the dream of 
Utopia. I can now explain why Pierre Leroux's 
works were in your bookcase, and in such hand- 
some bindings." 

tc Shall I tell you," said Lady Helen, smiling, 
"how I came to take an interest in these ques- 
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tions? You must not laugh at me, for indeed 
those hours of enthusiasm were the best of my 
life. In spite of their failures, depend upon it 
that the French and English socialist schools 
have done much for mankind. They were the 
alchemists of social and political science, and if 
they did not succeed in finding the € great secret ' 
of happiness, there are few, if any, of the reforms 
which benefit men that do not owe their origin 
to those sincere and thoughtful men. But I am 
like a woman, wandering! When I was only 
fifteen — I don't mind owning that was some few 
years ago — I went with my father to Ireland 
alone ; he was amused and interested in the 
eagerness with which I tried to understand 
Ireland and its politics, and he began teaching 
me the truth regarding her wrongs, and he 
pointed out the remedies which were applicable 
to them. 

"I also then met in Ireland a very remarkable 
man, a priest, who had charge of a ne%hbooring 
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parish. Mr. Hamilton was a great contrast to 
the usual stereotyped Irish priest. He was a 
gentleman, had read much, and had thought out 
for himself most of the questions which related 
to the lower classes. I used to meet him con- 
stantly in my solitary walks and drives, and it 
was from him that I first learned what was 
'socialism.' He spoke well and eloquently upon 
the rights of the poor, and upon the neglect 
under which they laboured everywhere; and he 
did more than talk: he scorned to flatter the 
poor, but he devoted himself within his limited 
sphere to teaching them, and to pointing out to 
them their duties as well as their wants and 
wrongs. How that man was thrown away ! he 
must, I am certain, have had some great sorrow 
which he was calming down by incessant toil. 
He had been much in France, and he gave me 
the first notions I had ever received of asso- 
ciations of workmen, and of the advantages such 
associations could effect in ameliorating the des- 
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tinies of those whose lot it is to live by labour. 
It was from him that I learned to despise and 
hate the rapacity of those who, having the com- 
mand of capital, would not grow rich patiently, 
and who first feared, then pretended to assist 
and direct, and finally betrayed those brave men 
who founded and carried on through such adverse 
circumstances the first combinations of working 
men. One of this French Emperor's greatest 
crimes is the cruel abolition of these associations. 
They were hindrances to his despotism, and he 
crushed them out of France with his armed bands. 
Yes, I hate that man with his perpetual treachery 
and immoral success ! And now I have worked 
myself into a passion, and have bored you. I'll 
wish you good-night" 

As she rose to leave the room and shook me 
cordially by the hand, I thought for the first 
time that Lady Helen Danvers looked beautiful, 
and easily understood the fascination that she 
exercised over men; I also understood why she 

YOL. II. 22 
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was so well hated by women, for I could fancy 
how impatient she must sometimes become of the 
vapid talk of ordinary women. 

Why was it that I also thought of George 
Paget, and the last time I had seen him and 
Lady Helen together ? 

If ever Lady Helen loved, it would be with 
all her heart and soul, and with all the reck- 
lessness of her strong and impulsive nature. And 
then — I could picture the dark storm gathering — 
the bark tossing helpless in the trough of the 
seething waves — the iron-bound coast — and the 
final shipwreck of honour and happiness. 
Absit omen! 
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CHAPTER IL 

Antonio. In sooth, I know not why I am so sad; 
It wearies me. 

Merchant of Venice* 

Death is here, and death is there, 
Death is busy everywhere. 

Shelley. 

Lady Helen had observed with a good deal of 
pain that Maud carefully refrained from, any 
allusion to the near neighbourhood of Guy 
Conygnham; she determined to speak about it, 
and to prove to Maud that she could sympathize 
with her; her opportunity came sooner than she 
had anticipated. 

It was a chilly July evening, the day after the 
events of the preceding chapter, that she and 
Lady Livingstone found themselves in front of 
a cheerful fire in Maud's dressing-room; the rain 

22—2 
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was falling dismally, and gusts of wind bowed the 
tall trees in the avenue, but the little dressing- 
room looked bright and glowing with the red light 
of the fire. 

They were for a long time silent, when Lady 
Helen presently said, looking straight into the 
burning embers, — 

"I'll tell you what it is, you must go away 
for change of air. I shall speak to Sir Mark 
about it." 

"Oh, I beg you will not," said Maud, ner- 
vously, " there is nothing at all the matter with 
me; I only find it chilly to-day, and the cold 
weather never agrees with me." 

<f So ! " with the long, German intonation ; then 
abruptly, " you know, Maud, it will never do for 
you to remain here, while Sir Guy is at Passing- 
ham. You will wear yourself to death with the 
knowledge of his being there and your not being 
able to see him. Let me make a party for Italy, 
and you come with us." 
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u No ! oh, no ! " said Maud, wearily, €t I shall 
do very well, and you know he is going away in 
another few days, and I do not think Sir Mark 
would like leaving home." 

" You think he would not find Italy so pleasant 
as Somerford?" and Lady Helen pursed up her 
pretty mouth, and talked u big " like the worthy 
baronet 

Maud smiled, and then said, earnestly, 

"I cannot tell you how I long to be away 
sometimes. I have such a horror of 'the endless 
days, the long, long life, the tiresome evenings, 

and " she shuddered a little, then went on ; 

€S but then I get so totally indifferent again. Ethel 
is a great comfort to me, but, strange as it may 
sound, I often get such an odd wish to have a 
child, if only " 

Lady Helen shrugged her shoulders. 

c ' How true is the saying," she said, " of the 
different ways one wishes for children — 'some 
through the pure instinct of maternity, others 
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only through their devotion to another — generally 
a devotion not allowable — who wish, in short, to 
be the ' mother of Caesar's children ; 9 these two 
feelings of devotion to Caesar and abstract mater- 
flity* yon will allow, are not the same." 

" Perhaps not," said Lady Livingstone, "and 
yet apart from this instinct of maternity, I cannot 
help feeling that it would be so delightful to give 
to a child all the thoughts and feelings of one who 
is a woman's ideal of perfection, to make the child 
as like as possible to the one human creature she 

loved best, even if the object of love was not " 

and there she stopped. 

Lady Helen laughed and poked the fire with a 
defiant air. 

" Your hesitation and final stop are excellent," 
she said. "I understand your feeling exactly. 
Certainly, children are a great blessing, and I 
can feel that one might be happier in the posses- 
sion of a child.* 

"Do you know," said Maud, "I often envy 
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you so much, Helen, for never having loved. I can 
scarcely describe the shock it gave me, hearing 
that Guy was at Passingham ; you are spared all 
these feelings, and I think you must be far happier." 
Lady Helen blushed. 

€t You need not envy me ; I think the power of 
loving has been bestowed pretty freely on me. I 
own I had at one time never loved, but I fancy I 
could now, at any rate quite sufficiently to give 
me a very severe heart-ache ; but I do not agree 
with you; I think the experience of any great 
passion is good for people, and remember what 
Tennyson says, 

I hold it true, whate'er befall, 
I feel it when I sorrow most, 
"lis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. 

Heigho ! mine has been a strange life ; here am 
I, only four-and-twenty, and I have been seldomer 
really happy, and often more utterly bored with 
life, than I fancy most people would guess ! " 
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She paused: Maud thought on her own sad. 
experiences* and remained silent 

" I always feel so sorry for women," continued 
Lady Helen, pensively ; " they are, to a certain 
extent, so thoroughly incapable of acting for them- 
selves, so terribly dependent, so much afraid of the 
'world's verdict;' they cannot resort to any 
means for superfluous excitement, that comes so 
easy to men when they come to, what they term 
in their men's language, ' grief.' Alas I how 
much oftener we women feel it ! Men can do a 
hundred things — they can go half over the world 
in search of adventures, or plunge into politics, 
and take an interest in the party warfares which 
at other times must be so tiresome. I wonder 
whether ardent politicians have in most cases been 
heartstricken ? You know they say we women 
are the cause of everything good or evil. How- 
ever, they don't look like men who have been 
deeply into hearts' troubles, at least not those I've 
known. But we women, what can we do when 
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we are unhappy, but sit at home and weep, 
and order dinner, and grow ugly?" and Lady 
Helen smiled as she glanced at herself in the 
glass. 

She was silent for a while, then added, — 
"How well I remember, before my father's 
death, sitting in my mother's drawing-room, and 
listening to the talk between her and her ladv^ 
visitors. How they talked ! for the most part of 
the follies and frailties of their ' sisters ; ' that the 
fashions were decidedly ugly that particular 
month; that young Mr. So-and-So had done 
dreadful things, which were whispered; or that 
Lord This ought to propose to Miss That, for the 
attention he paid her was most marked. Then 
they used to admire one another's collars and 
cuffs, and ask for patterns, and do a sort of 
figurative stroking down the back, the recipient 
of which harmless flattery used to purr and 
appear highly gratified, being the effect for which 
the giver had been slaving, for women occasionally 
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give themselves real trouble to be called charming 
by others of their own sex.* 

Lady Livingstone laughed, and said, 
" And what did you do all the time ? " 
" Oh, I sat and was much bored, occasionally 
saying something on the nonsense they were all 
talking, which generally led to my being sent 
away. As time passed on, I met constantly at 
parties a young man of ' most agreeable exterior/ 
as the old novels say. He was not a parti, being 
only a second son ; my poor mother was frantic 
and sent him about his business; then came 
another equally unfortunate, and hjs harp had 
to be hung up on the willow-tree, the Crimea 
coming in the way; and Providence arranged 
that a most careful shell should close his griefs 
and his career. After that, I thought I did like 
some one very much — I now know that that was 
not true love ! * and Lady Helen coloured deeply,, 
but added, half laughing, ts at any rate, at the 
time, I fancied it was. My father was very kind, 
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my mother furious; she coaxed and stormed 
alternately; I was watched everywhere, he was 
banished, and then I was able to forget every- 
thing in the great sorrow I had when my dear 
father died* I married about a year afterwards, 
earing for nothing and no one, but marched 
bravely up to the altar of St. George's, giving 
my last rallying cry, once made so famous, 
though slightly unmoral in my case, had any one 
complied with the request— qui ntaime, rn$ suit." 
. "And what became of the roan you thought 
you cared for ? " asked Maud* 
, " He ? Oh, I don't know, I'm sure ; I believe 
he is somewhere* I don't know what possesses i 
me, but I am in the humour to talk of myself, 
and to wish for something, I scarcely know what ; 
and even if I did boldly represent to myself what , 
I really wish, I would not do anything to obtain 
it ; for in thinking over anything likely to prove 
a great joy, I have so much the habit of putting 
arguments against it, and reasoning so sensibly 
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about all that is likely to mar the happiness. You 
do not know how good a thing it is to do this ; 
it prevents anything being done hastily that one 
is likely to repent of afterwards; but," she con- 
tinued, musingly, "it saddens one to see the 
pleasant prospect gradually darkening under the 
advancing mist, till it fades away in impenetrable 
gloom ; then one feels listless and wayworn, that 
feeling of unutterable prostration that gives a 
reality to the Eastern proverb, 'Man is better 
sitting than standing, lying down than sitting, 
dead than lying down.' " 

She looked sadly into the fire ; there were tears 
in her eyes, which she brushed away with her . 
pretty hand; then, clasping her arms above her 
head, she exclaimed, 

" Qui vivra, verra; but I begin to wonder what 
is in the future ! " 

" I often think," said Maud, " how much parents 
will have to answer for in thinking only of worldly 
advantages in the marriage of their children. 
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It is curious how generally a girl is disinclined 
to marry a rich man for anything but his money. 
In my own case, I have nothing, as you know, 
to say in the matter of blame to my father, for I 
don't think he ever liked the marriage, and bitterly 
do I now feel how my one great act has been 
my one great mistake, and I sigh with Madame 
de Stael's Consumptive niece, € Je me regretted " 

" Yes, I am often amused," replied Lady Helen, 
"at hearing people blame girls for marrying a 
man they do not love. They little know that 
freedom, under any circumstances, is better than 
the incessant worry that would follow them if they 
refused a parti; nothing is so tiresome as the 
settled, resigned look with which one would be 
greeted in the home circle; and so many girls 
marry, and their early romance is destroyed. It is 
sometimes well that it should be so, for they can, to 
a certain extent, keep their illusions, and believe in 
happiness for others if not for themselves ; whereas, 
I think nothing can surpass the despair which 
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a woman feels when her course of true love has 
not been crossed, bat after marriage the man she 
has chosen himself destroys the dream of life : bat 
after all, experience, with its many sorrows, has it* 
consolations 1 " 

They were interrupted by the entrance of 
Ethel. 

" Mamma, Vane is here ; he wants to show me 
a new horse that has just come from London : 
may I go with him to the stables at Passingham ?" 

"Yes, but pray do not be late for dinner, it 
always makes your father so angry: I suppose 
Vane will dine with us ? " 

ts I do not know." 

"Ethel has grown very pretty," said Lady 
Helen, as the young girl left the room. "I 
suppose the end of it will be that she trill 
marry Vane?" 

"I hope so, but they are very young yet I 
fancy Sir Mark would approve of the connection, 
and Vane is very well off. Whenever it is really 
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decided I should like them to be married at once/' 
and Maud sighed as she recalled her own hopeless 
waiting. 



One morning some weeks after the above con- 
versation and after Guy had left Passingham, 
Lady Helen Danvers, with her husband and 
Ethel, was waiting in the breakfast-room when 
Lady Livingstone entered pale and frightened, 
and going up to Sir James said hastily, — 

" I should be so much obliged if— I think Sir 
Mark is ill — would you go to him in his room ? " 

A few moments afterwards Lady Helen was 
called away; she went upstairs and at the door of 
Sir Mark's dressing-room met her husband. 

"He is dead," he said quietly. "I fancy it 
must have happened some hours since. Apoplexy, 
I imagine. I have sent for Harding." 

" Dead ! my God I how fearfully sudden. Oh, 
James, what is to be done ? " 
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"It is indeed awful ; you must do your best to 
break it to Lady Livingstone ; when you go down 
send Ethel to me ; of course I will attend to all the 
arrangements that are necessary. Poor Living- 
stone, I always expected something of this sort." 

Sir Mark was sitting in his arm-chair near the 
writing-table, his head resting on his hand, the 
features of his face set and rigid, though wearing 
now a much gentler expression than in life. With 
a strange feeling Lady Helen looked on the dead 
man as they lifted him on to the sofa, and thought 
how much sorrow his life had caused, and with a 
thrill of half pleasure, half compassion, she felt 
that now there was no barrier to the happiness of 
one she most truly loved. 

st See," said Sir James, turning to his wife, t( he 
had been reading old letters ; the one that was 
under his hand is faded and yellow, and is signed, 
' Helen Maxwell ; ' that was his former wife's 
maiden name ! I must lock up all these papers. 
Do go down and send Ethel that I may speak to 
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her, and then I must try and arrange matters 
a little." 

" Your own Helen Maxwell." The yellow, worn 
paper and the delicate signature caused Sir James 
to pause and look at the dead man lying there so 
upconscious of all that was passing round him. 
What long-forgotten feelings had caused him to 
open the old bureau and read those faded letters ? 
Had some strange presentiment warned him that 
the time for regret and repentance allotted to him 
was nearly ended; and had his heart at last 
smitten him for the indifference with which he 
had treated the dead love ? Had he felt how 
little he had appreciated her? — who could tell ? 
Death had with his careful hand obliterated all 
traces of passion and egotism, and the dead face 
looked calmer and younger than Sir James had 
ever seen it. 

He turned away and looked round the room ; it 
was large and plainly furnished, but . over the 
mantel-shelf was a little French engraving called 

vol. n. 23 
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" Elise." Who Elise was, does not signify, but 
Sir James Danvers started back with almost an 
exclamation of pain, and then stood before the 
picture with eager eyes, drinking in every feature 
that so reminded him of a dear dead face ! 

Do we not all know — have we not all felt a 
sudden thrill at seeing a form or even a move- 
ment reminding us of one we once prized ? Do 
we not in a moment feel transported long years 
back by the sudden recollection of what was then 
so dear? How well we recall the fond eyes, now 
closed for ever, the sweet low voice, now, alas ! 
hushed, which was sweeter than any music to our 
ears! How pleasant was the home-coming in those 
days, when we were met by her, with her glad 
welcoming smile ! — and pur hearts grow half sick 
with sorrow that all is lost now, and only Leah is 
left to comfort us for Rachel's loss. But after all* 
what does it signify — one woman or another? and 
that fair curl we treasured so carefully is,, after all, 
"only a woman's hairf" Let us toss it away 
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carelessly with the other relics in our long un- 
opened drawer ; the faded love-letter ; the bunch 
of violets, now so brown and withered, that she 
wore in her breast one spring evening — how long 
ago ! Let them all go. The gust of wind now 
rushing through our window catches up the long 
treasured fragments, whirls them aloft, and bears 
them with destroying violence far away through 
the pine wood, and scatters them on the swift 
current of the river. A half sigh escapes us, but 
— pshaw ! what does it signify ? — why mourn over 
the loss of what but recalls shattered hopes and 
broken vows ; why wish to retain the mementos of 
" a woman? " 

With very mixed feelings, Sir James Danvera 
looked at the picture of Elise, a pretty engraving 
which Sir Mark had most probably bought in his 
younger days with no particular feeling, save a 
sort of admiration for the lovely blue eyes, and 
the long chestnut curls. The longer he looked the 
more vividly Sir James recalled a summer even- 

23—2 
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ing, years before — a quiet wood with no sound to 
disturb the calm, save the sighing of the trees, and 
a sweet low voice at his side. How well he 
remembered the clinging tenderness, the ardent 
protestations of love! and with the recollection 
surged up the old storm of passion so long unfelt, 
as he thought how happily he had looked forward 
to a quiet country home shared with her, caring 
nought for the society which he now courted ; she 
would have been his world ! But she had died, and 
she lay far away in her quiet grave; he had had to 
leave her there, with the long grass waving over 
her head, and he had gone through the ordeal of 
his anguish alone ! And so time had passed on, 
and people thought he had forgotten. Well, so 
he had, perhaps, and then he married, and with 
the remembrance of his marriage he saw again 
the quiet London room, the widow and her 
clever daughter — his wife now ! the gay, fashion- 
able woman of society, in whose dark eyes he had 
never seen the light of love, from whose sweet lips 
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he had never heard the accents of tenderness, 
and she had taken the place he had once so 
fondly hoped would have been occupied by 
another. 

Sir James turned away from the smiling face 
of Elise half angry, feeling he was no longer 
young. 

Alas ! who is young before the recollection of a 
dead passion ? 

Poor Sir James ! he had had his little romance. 
Why not? we all have, and so let us neither 
smile nor sneer because, on turning away, his eyes 
were moist, and his voice husky. 

We have all been foolish some time or another, 
but we are old now and have left off showing our 
feelings ; possibly we have not any — people do not 
believe in feelings now-a-days. 

Lady Helen went downstairs, pale and se- 
rious with the sudden shock she had received. 
With an effort she said as she entered the 
room, — 
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" Ethel, will you go upstairs ; your father it 
very ill." 

Lady Livingstone looked up anxiously; with 
quivering lips she said, — 

. " Tell me. I know from your manner that you 
are hiding something from me. Tell me; is he 
dead?" 

Lady Helen threw her arms round her ; Maud 
looked frightened and burst into tears. 
- "It is so fearfully sudden!" she presently 
sobbed ; " and oh, I have so much to answer for ! 
I have often behaved so ill, so ungratefully. Only- 
last night I was angry because he was vexed with 
Ethel. What shall I do, Helen ? I have no one 
to help me. My poor father, if he had only been 
alive!" 

t( Sir James will see to everything ; you, poor 
darling, you must stay with me quietly. Vane will 
talk to Ethel." 

Lady Livingstone started and coloured, her 
sweet eyes were raised, and then after a moment 
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she hid her face in her hands. Lady Helen 
looked curiously at her, and a strange sort of fellow 
feeling caused the blood to tint redly her delicate 
cheeks; she refrained with graceful tact from 
speaking another word, and thus they sat for a 
long time silent. 

The morning was mellowing into afternoon when 
Lady Livingstone spoke. 

« Haw does— it— he— look? " 

* f Very quiet and peaceful, but much changed," 
said Lady Helen soothingly ; " dearest M$ud, all is 
quiet now, will you not come up with me?" . 

Maud shuddered a little and rose ; they passed 
through the hall, up the long silent staircase, and 
Helen felt the hand she held trembling in her own 
as they entered the darkened room. 

Maud threw herself on her knees by the sofa 
and took the cold hand in her own, shuddering at 
the touch. Half penitently, with a strange, guilty 
feeling, she pressed her lips to the unyielding 
forehead, and her memory flew back to the 
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first time lie had kissed her in the library at In- 
vercorrie. 

She forgot all his sneers and unkindness as she 
looked wistfully on the dead face, feeling that in 
all she had been most to blame. How she wished 
that he who lay there could, before death had 
reached him, have known how entirely she forgave 
the waste of her best years of life, of which he had 
been the cause through her own foolish act. 

Maud's tears flowed fast with very true and 
sincere sorrow : she mourned with a feeling more 
nearly approaching affection than she had ever felt 
for him, and she remained kneeling by the side of 
the cold inanimate form, praying more fervently 
than she had prayed for years for pardon for her 
heart's unfaithfulness, and for his eternal rest and 
happiness in heaven. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Nor do I question what thou art, 
Nor what thy life, in great or small ; 

Thou art, I know, what all my heart 
Must heat or break for. • That is all. 

Owen Meredith. 

Many think, when wearied out with the platitudes 
of „every-day life, with envy of those who are 
known to have what is vulgarly called a €S love 
affair." The union of these two words is not a 
little singular, and shows how ready we are to 
reduce the ideal to the real. 

They think how occupied such a life must be; 
how intense the happiness of meetings after separa- 
tion, how gloriously tinted the day-dreams of those 
who love and know themselves to be loved; and 
they turn from these highly seasoned dishes to the 
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daily bread of life with a decided and undeniable 
want of appetite. But then we must have the 
definition of what these people mean by love, and 
we must have the surrounding circumstances, before 
we give our consent to the bright tints they are 
putting into the picture. 

There is the love of two young people between' 
whom no insurmountable barriers are raised, which 
is the abundant source of happy feelings, and joys 
which have no warning shadows. They have 
their small sorrows of delays ; thevreary waiting 
before prudence can be persuaded to open the 
church door outside of which the lovers have so 
impatiently waited. 

But this is not the only love which exists and 
pervades real human life. We all know that, 
however much it may be a matter of regret to the 
moralists, one half at least of the passion of life 
which we designate as love obstinately refuses to 
slide along the well greased grooves of law and. 
social usage. It is no use ignoring the fact, and 
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although we may accord our esteem and award 
the prizes of prosperity to the well-regulated loves 
which begin and end without scandal or catastrophe, 
we cannot draw a true picture of life with only 
the Arcadian phase of love. There are, no doubt, 
and let us thank heaven for it, in the happy young 
loves which have the sanction of home and the 
church, moments of exquisite happiness, and inter- 
vals of very real and cruel anxieties. 

The first time that we see the fair young girl 
who is indeed our destiny, and we feel as by inspi- 
ration on looking at her thai there is happiness, is 
a moment not lightly to be forgotten. Then the 
strategy to secure acquaintance, the opportunity of 
meeting, the favour of friends, the wavering, 
hoping, and desponding that make up courtship 
and precede the foolish incoherence with which 
consent is asked — the blushing admission — the 
gentle refusal — all these furnish plenty of real and 
very wholesome emotion. But it is emotion flow- 
ing like a deep calm river between the well-worn 
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banks of custom, and the navigation presents few 
difficulties. You may not be the winner in the 
race, and you retire somewhat discomforted from 
the conflict and are disposed to attribute your 
failure to anything rather than your own want of 
training and to the superior skill of your rival ; 
but you are not prevented entering again for 
another race. The conflict has not left you 
powerless, there has been no wreck, the corpses of 
cherished hopes and a life's devotion do not come 
borne to the shore by waves still angered by the 
storm which has ruined you; and you meet Phyllis 
as a matron after a reasonable interval without any 
greater emotion than a feeling of gentle interest. 
Your Griselda who has consoled you for Phyllis' 
want of judgment is also at hand to point out to 
you how superior has been your fortune, and she 
dissects with considerable vigour and acumen the 
defects, physical and mental, of her who was once 
an angel to you. 
Let us compare this with the tortures of what 
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is called cc illicit love " — as if love was a fit sub- 
ject for legislation, and that, according to the 
game laws of society, none may enter on the 
sport without a licence. Will not Mrs. Grundy 
forgive us for peeping at the habits and haunts of 
poachers, if we bring them at last before the wor- 
shipful justices, and having proved their crimes, 
have them sentenced to the severest penalties pro- 
vided by the law ? If we show how cruelly they 
suffer during the maddening pursuit, how short 
their enjoyments, and how wretched they look and 
feel after conviction, will it not be granted that 
we have written a book with a moral? So be 
patient, Mrs. Grundy ; we will show you to your 
heart's content how little there is to envy in their 
transgression, and how warm and comfortable is 
your virtuous mantle. 

But to return after this long digression. 

The loves of Vane and Ethel had been of the 
very happiest description ; they had been all in all 
to one another ; they were both young, and Ethel 
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since she had known Vane had never thought of 
caring for any one eke ; her youth and innocence 
were a great charm to Vane, who had gained 
no little experience during his student life in 
Germany, 

It was about a week after Sir Mark's funeral 
that Vane and Ethel found themselves sitting 
under one of the spreading cedars on the Somer- 
ford lawn. Ethel was looking pale and listless; 
poor child ! the shock had been very great, but 
she could not grieve as most girls do over a dead 
father. 

Always a hard and selfish man, Sir Mark had 
been singularly wanting in affection and love for 
his daughter ; her very birth had been a grievance, 
he had wanted an heir. Ethel's mother, a fair, 
pretty little woman, had been the daughter of a 
neighbouring squire much beneath Sir Mark in 
position, and he took care never to let her forget 
the fact. She loved him though, poor little soul, 
as only woman can love, notwithstanding all his 
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unkindnesses ; she forgave him ifcs many sneers 
and slights, and felt meekly how far she was 
beneath him. They had been married for two or 
three years when Sir Mark was gladdened by the 
intelligence that he was likely to have an heir to 
the estate. In due time the child was born, but 
proved to be a little daughter. Sir Mark frowned 
at his wife as if she had arranged this on purpose 
to displease and disappoint him, talked loudly in 
her sick room, and refused to see the child. Three 
days after poor meek little Lady Livingstone 
died, the last sounds almost in her ears being her 
husband's fretful rage at the child being u only a 

Until his second marriage, Sir Mark had taken 
little notice of Ethel beyond seeing that she was 
properly fed and dressed ; he took her with him 
generally wherever he went, not from .any love, 
but to prevent her from associating and becoming 
familiar with other children, whose parents, he- 
thought, might take that opportunity of request- 
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ing favours of ^iim. Sir Mark was not exactly 
unkind to Ethel, but he rarely noticed her, and 
never courted her society in the thousand and one 
ways that so endear a father to his children ; and 
as she grew older he was vexed at finding that she 
was more clever than himself, as constantly, quite 
unintentionally, she proved her superior know- 
ledge and intellect 

All this did not serve to make Ethel love her 
father very dearly, and though his death was a 
great shock, from its awful suddenness, she could 
not feel the same grief that Maud had felt on 
losing her father, and it was, in one sense, a sort 
of relief to Ethel, bringing a strange feeling of 
quiet and rest after the continual fault-finding and 
grumbling. 

" I wonder what we shall do now ? " said Ethel 
presently. 

" Why, you are quite a rich woman 1 99 said 
Vane smiling. « I suppose you will live quietly 
here for a year or so, and then you will € come 
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out,' pass through the ordeal of a London season, 
and end by marrying spme rich old earl or 
marquis — money always marries money ! " He 
sighed as he spoke, and puffed moodily at his 
meerschaum, adding half angrily, t( I have always 
remarked that the possession of money serves to 
make a very considerable alteration in the owner. 
He or she, as the case may be, becomes more 
careful, less liberal, and forgetful of everything 
but how to double what they have." 
Ethel coloured. 

" I am sure," she said, " you do not mean what 
you say. Look at your brother Guy ; you have 
often told me that he is the same now as he always 
was. I know very well what you said just now 
applied to my father, but I hope, Vane, every one 
is not like him." 

Vane studiously averted his eyes, saying, 
sadly,— 

"But you, Ethel, I cannot bear to think of 
vol. n. 24 
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yon marrying as Lady Livingstone did, and 
wasting the best years of your life in com- 
panionship with a man in every way unseated 
to yon." 

a But I don't see why I should," said Ethel, 
simply. 

*I mean," said Vane, biting his lip, " that now 
you are so rich you will have to make a grand 
marriage." 

"Vane! what are you thinking of? You 
know I shall never marry any one but a man 
I love ; we have talked of this so often, you 
ought to know me better. What have I done 
that you should be so unkind to me ? " 

Her bright eyes were full of tears, and 
Vane looked at her eagerly; he laid down his 
meerschaum, and, coming nearer to her, said, 
hastily, 

st Ethel, we have often talked together half 
jestingly of you as my little wife. I ads: you 
in earnest now. Tell me, dear child, will you 
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really be my wife, and try and love me as I have 
loved you this long time ? " 

He drew her nearer to him, kissing away her 
tears, and saying, gently, — 

" Tell me, dear child. Ah, speak to me ! " 

She looked up in his face, smiling brightly, 
and, throwing her arms round his neck, cried, 
triumphantly, — 

"You know it, you know it I Vane, how 
could you speak as you did just now, when 
you know I have never in my life cared for any 
one but you ? " She paused, then added, archly, 
" And you will try to forget that I am, perhaps, 
richer than you? Do you know," she said, half 
shyly, "I have so often thought of a whole 
life spent with you. I have always, somehow 
or other, looked upon that as the end, and never 
thought even of the possibility of passing my life 
with any one else." 

" If you only knew how happy you make me ! " 
said Vane, drawing her blushing face nearer to 

24—2 
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his, and kissing it fondly. "It seems almost 
too good to be true — to think of having you 
always with me ! " 

"We must tell mamma," said Ethel, after a 
while. 

" Do, my dear child ; let us go to her now." 

Lady Livingstone was alone when Ethel entered 
her room, Vane following, half shyly. He had 
not seen her since her husband's death, and he 
had never forgotten the vivid colour called up 
on her pale cheeks the day his father had blessed 
her and Guy. 

Her long sweeping folds of crape made her 
look very white and young, and her pretty 
auburn hair was drawn in smooth bands under 
her close cap. She held out her hands to Vane, 
smiling, and, rising, said, — 

" Dear Vane, I see how it is : God bless you 
both." 

She bent down and kissed his forehead; he 
flushed and looked up, tossing back his auburn 
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curls. The sudden glance was like Guy, and it 
thrilled her all over ; for a moment she was silent, 
then said, — 

"And so you two have made up your minds 
to go and be happy together ! I am so glad for 
you, dear Vane, and you, my darling Ethel ; you 
know how all my wishes are for you: will you 
leave us here, dear child ? I should like to have 
a talk with Vane alone." 

As Ethel left the room, she met Lady Helen, 
who looked at her curiously, and then, putting 
her arm affectionately within that of the young 
girl, she drew her gently into her dressing-room, 
and said, half archly, — 

" Well, Miss Ethel, and where have you been 
all the morning ? Where is Vane ? " 

u With mamma," and Ethel blushed. 

" Ah ! I see ; and so it is all settled, and you 
two little people are going to set up as house- 
keepers? Why, you are both quite children. 
Where will you live ? " 
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" In Scotland — there is a place in Haddington- 
shire. Oh, Lady Helen, do yon think mamma 
will he very dull without me?" and Ethel's eyes 
were raised, full of earnest solicitude. 

"Dull? oh, no. I suppose you won't marry 
quite directly ; you know you must make Vane 
an Englishman first 1 " 

" Oh, no ! " cried Ethel, indignantly. « I like 
him much better as he is." 

"Capital!" said Lady Helen, smiling, as she 
looked at the girl's flushed and happy face, and 
recalled Maud's radiant joy the night of her 
engagement to Guy at Thoresby years ago. 
" Do you know," she added, " it quite does 
me good to see you. What would I not give 
to feel as you do if only for an hour ; but I cannot, 
ohimk ! " 

She sighed a little pensively as she thought 
how bright life might have been to her had she 
met her ideal a few years earlier, and her thoughts 
flew to that one, and she grew half wild with 
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the idea of the happiness of seeing him and 
heing with him so soon — next week — yet it 
teemed a long time ! How she had been wanting 
him ever since she parted from, him ; how she 
had missed him and longed for him every hour 
of the day since she had been at Somerford, she 
would hardly own to herself; but her eyes filled 
and her heart throbbed at the idea of once again 
hearing the dear voice and seeing the fond eyes 
bent in respectful admiration on her. 

Alas for Lady Helen. ! she little knew where he 
was, how he was suffering. 

On rousing herself from her half reverie, Lady 
Helen found herself alone. 

"Ah, poor Ethel i" she said, sighing; "she 
fimnd me but a sorry companion in her happiness. 
Heigho! if I could but forget, if I had never 
known!" she brushed away a tear with her little 
hand, and?, taking up a book, sat down, and tried 
taread. 

The book contained the simple story of a happy 
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love, running smoothly and gladly to the end of the 
volume, yet Lady Helen's eyes filled, and soon 
the bright tears coursed one another swiftly down 
her cheeks, half blinding her, and choking sobs 
caused her to throw down the book and bury her 
face in her hands. 

And all this for a simple tale of happy love ! 

Has it not often occurred to you how differently 
books affect us at different times, according to the 
state of our feelings? We can read the same 
books at other times, and they will wear an entirely 
changed aspect 

In the ordinary daily weather of life — and life, 
perhaps fortunately for us, passes chiefly with 
the barometer of the passions marking "fair," 
showing no cause for anxiety and no necessity 
for taking in reefs in our sails, which flap idly in 
the long calms, or gently swell to the trade winds 
of life — we read the books that are written, and 
criticise them with all our wits about us, nodding 
our heads complacently at just ideas gracefully 
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expressed, and frowning at all exaggeration of 
facts and language. But wait and read the same 
book under a different order of things — read it 
with a great joy or sorrow in your heart, and 
then you will perceive a hidden meaning, and a 
living truth in passages which you read before 
with so much indifference. The reader then 
flushes with a start of shame as he finds the 
real artist laying before the world the feelings 
that have been holding dominion over himsel£ 
How scared the reader feels at the audacity 
which enabled the author to sit down and write 
for thousands the passion that he himself would 
die rather than reveal to the world. He sees 
with a sort of horror the details of his own sen- 
sations rendered into black and white. Conceive 
any man able to sit and correct the proof sheets 
which contain the expression of emotions that 
seem so sacred, and which will in all probability 
leave a- poor human victim so seared and wounded 
after the battle which has been raging, that none 
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will recognize the familiar facet You feel that 
the bulletins of the battle of life should be like 
the first despatches in real warfare, and consist 
of returns of killed and wounded. 

" For God's sake," you cry, " da not give us 
the details of the horrid conflict Let us forego 
the glorious onslaught, the stern resistance, the 
acts of self-devotion,, so that we hear not the 
groans of the wounded, and are not obliged 
to contemplate the sufferings which precede 
death." 

And so Lady Helen could not read, but thought 
was busy in her brain. She had seen the flush 
of first real happiness in Ethel's pure bright 
lace, and could not help contrasting these feelings 
with those which had been so long customary to 
herself. 

She had for years, without object, and only 
because „ the life was there, liked excitement* at 
first to secure temporary oblivion of past sorrow* 
and then for its own sake. Then came bar 
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meeting with George Paget, and she felt almost 
scared at the large part he had occupied in her 
thoughts during so many months. She was dis- 
mayed at finding how dreary and objectless life 
had become without him. 

Did she ask herself the great question of whether 
it was love that she felt for him? I think not; 
she preferred to adjourn that question for fear of 
the reply, and contented herself with gliding down 
the tide of circumstance with the consciousness 
that George loved her t 

It required no formal declaration on his part 
to teach her this, and she blushed as she thought 
how much of happiness there was in the know- 
ledge that she was loved by one whom she could 
herself have loved in the best days of her 
girlhood. 

Let us leave poor Lady Helen to her dangerous 
reverie. She would have been startled could she 
but for a moment have possessed the tube of 
Prince Ali, and seen what Paget was doing at 
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that moment — indeed, doing hardly describes his 
condition. 

At the very time that Lady Helen was so 
softly dreaming of him, Paget was lying danger- 
ously ill in Paris, and suffering tortures at the 
hands of skilful surgeons, who some time pre- 
viously had succeeded in extracting a small bullet 
which had lodged in his breast, lacerating in its 
passage several important muscles with very long 
and unintelligible names, and narrowly escaping 
the more vital organs. The way in which the 
bullet effected this lodgment was as follows. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Reply not, tell not now thy tale again ; 
Thou lov'st another, and I love in vain. 

Corsair* 

Abbess. The venom clamours of a jealous woman 

Poison more deadly than a mad dog's tooth. 

Comedy of Errors. 

It will be remembered how Paget, on receipt of 
Rebecca's letter, hurried off to Paris. He was 
firmly resolved to break off for ever all connection 
with her. Such a determination would not have 
disconcerted him much ; but that which caused him 
real uneasiness was the pointed manner in which 
Rebecca had alluded to Lady Helen. Paget felt 
his cheek burn at the thought that the name of 
the woman whom he loved so deeply and with so 
much reverence should be breathed by his 
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mistress; he knew Rebecca too well not to be 
sure that she would take advantage of the know- 
ledge she had acquired of his feelings. 

All this made his journey to Paris a long tor- 
ture, and it was with a sigh of relief that he drove 
from the station to his pretty apartment in the 
Faubourg St Honor& 

At twelve o'clock he found himself ascending 
the well-known staircase leading to Rebecca's 
rooms, and could not help contrasting the feelings 
with which he had first visited the siren, and 
those with which he now came to her. Formerly 
he had felt charmed at the new pleasure which 
Rebecca's society, her beauty, and talents gave 
him, without one thought of the price paid for 
them, and of the desecration of woman entailed 
in their connection. It was only since he really 
loved that he appreciated fully the responsibility 
which he bad incurred towards Rebecca by his 
conduct to her. If, in his new passion for a pure 
woman, he loathed the sensuality which had held 
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him captive to Rebecca, he felt that he must share 
the blame and the suffering of the captivity. It 
was, therefore, with softened feelings that he 
entered Rebecca's boudoir, which had been ar* 
ranged, with almost artistic elegance, by his own 
hands. He had taken pleasure in the minutiae of 
ornament with which he had decorated this retreat 
in which, as he thought, to pass so many pleasant 
hours. At first he had resolved that he would 
guide Rebecca in her art; he would make her 
concentrate those talents which were being wasted 
in dissipation, and the world should owe to his 
unseen care and protection one more great scenic 
artiste, second only to Rachel herselfi There was 
some foundation for these dreams, for Rebecca had 
real dramatic talent ; but alas ! she had drunk too 
deeply of the poisoned cup of pleasure to be able 
to do without its excitements, and Paget soon 
found that she wearied of the hours devoted to 
study, and she would propose a ride in the Bois, 
or an excursion to Passy or Montmorency, instead 
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of the pages of Racine or Corneille which Paget 
was anxious to make her declaim. 

Thus it is always: we commit a sin hideous 
enough in itself, and strive to clothe it under 
various disguises ; but these are so badly worn, 
even by the most skilful, that the illusion cannot 
last, and the ugliness peeps out beneath all the 
tinsel and rouge with which imagination strove 
to conceal it; and so Paget had wearied of 
Rebecca even before he confessed to himself 
that he loved Lady Helen Danvers. Once 
conscious of this dawning passion, he had left 
Paris, resolved to break with the Jewess, He 
had intended to do this gently and gradually, 
but he was hurried on by her letter to him in 
London, and by what he learnt of her conduct; 
and now, as he stood before her, he felt that 
this must be their last meeting, and this was 
not so easy a task as it may appear. 

Rebecca was too skilful to begin with violence. 
She was seated on a low ottoman, looking 

i 
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ill and very pale, but still wonderfully beautiful ; 
dressed in a white peignoir, her hair drawn off 
her forehead and confined in a transparent net, 
she had no art to heighten her beauty. She sat 
with her lips quivering with emotion, her arms 
falling listlessly by her side, the most perfect 
picture of overwhelming and despairing sorrow. 
Paget stood before her in silence. As he gazed 
at her, the thought flashed across him that, 
perhaps, Leslie was mistaken, and that Rebecca 
was unjustly accused. She raised her eyes tear- 
fully to his face, murmuring, — 

" Alas, I see it is true ! George, you are come 
to tell me that you are going to desert me. What 
have I done that you should act thus ? " 

She wept passionately, and covered her face 
with her hands. 

Paget looked at her fixedly. 

" Rebecca," he said, " God knows I am not 
come to reproach you or to repeat anything that 
has been told me. I hope all that I have heard 
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is false, or greatly exaggerated. But what you 
say is true : I have come to see you for the last 
time. I cannot continue the life I have hitherto 
led — I loathe it for you and for myself; but do 
not reproach me with deserting you, and leaving 
you to follow a life which can only end in ruin 
and sorrow. I have made such arrangements 
for you as will enable you to follow your career 
in comfort You need never be obliged to sin 
again, and I pray that I may, hereafter, hear 
of you as having nobly redeemed your past 
life." 

"Good," said Rebecca, bitterly; "the actress 
gives place to the lady. I am surprised that Lady 
Helen " 

" Stop," thundered Paget, in a voice trembling 
-with passion ; " do you dare to breathe her name 
—you?" 

"Yes," cried Rebecca, passionately, «// I 
dare to mention Lady Helen Danvers, and I 
tell you that I hate her. It is she who has 
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worked this change in you, she who has brought 
this misery on me. Why is she not content with 
what she has? The world gives her everything, 
and yet she must rob me of my only joy, carry 
away my one happiness. Cruel woman !. rich, and 
titled though she is, she is no better than poor 
Rebecca, the actress, despised, by all the world. 
Yes, I say, I hate her, and the curse of my broken 
heart rest on her and hers." 

€€ Rebecca," said Paget, sternly, " God forgive 
yoti for this — I cannot Do you know what 
you are saying? You wicked woman, so gone 
astray that you cannot recognize puriiy and 
goodness in others 1 Know that she is as pure 
as God's angels, and so truly innocent as 
you, poor lost soul, can never hope to be. 
Never speak of her again. God ! to think that 
your lips should have even uttered the dear 
name ! w 

He paced the room, Rebecca watching him with 
a white, terrified face. Her emotion was but 
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momentary, and she rose, stood still for a moment, 
and then said, with sadden vehemence, — 

" George Paget, you love her ! Yes, you love 
her, and you cannot deny it. You carry on 
secretly with your titled friend what we poorer 
women are not ashamed to carry on openly. You 
love this woman, this lady, and she loves you I 
Do not think that I will part with you so easily. 
The world shall know this, and she shall feel 
what I am now feeling — she shall know how 
hard a thing it is to bear the world's scorn— «he 
shall know what it is to lose you." 

Paget could not resist a half smile at her last 
words — " she shall know what it is to lose you." 
No, she never should! Had he not searched 
his heart, and did he not feel that she was the 
only woman he had ever loved, in the truest 
sense of the word? Did he not feel that this 
was his last venture, that without her love he 
was lost and shipwrecked — life was valueless 
and not worth bearing. Did he not know all 
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this? Ay, truly, and as he thought of it all, 
he saw the sweet, truthful face, and the dear, 
earnest eyes. 

The thought half maddened him, and he turned 
to look at Rebecca, this fiend in woman's shape, 
who would, he felt, with a strange presentiment 
of misfortune, bring some great evil upon him 
and upon Lady Helen. 

The Jewess was standing in the centre of the 
room, her hands clasped, her head raised proudly, 
and the wonderful eyes more fearless than ever 
glancing defiance at him, the brows gathered 
with offended pride, the full lips trembling with 
suppressed emotion, half anger, half love. So she 
stood gazing on Paget with eyes now strangely 
lingering as he remained with folded arms looking 
sternly at her, scorning to answer her last inso- 
lence. 

Then, with a sudden burst of passion, she cried 
out, — 

"Ah, yes, I knew it. I was too happy — I 
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was beginning to believe in goodness and truth 
in man. Yes, / — after all I have seen — I who 
have been bought and sold to be the toy of men 
viler in the purchase than I in the sale, believed 
in yon, George, for yon told me that there was 
pardon for sin; you had forgiven my past. I 
was learning to love what was good, for I loved 
you. I was beginning to pray, for I dared to 
pray for you if not for myself ; and now all this 
is over, and you throw me off as others have, 
wearied with your plaything of an hour: on your 
head will rest the guilt of my future life. And 
why? Ahl I know; they have lied about me, 
and you have been too glad to believe evil -of 
me as an excuse to be rid of me. Oh, George, 
yon cannot be so cruel. You once loved me. I 
think you did. .Speak a kind word to me, George, 
my heart is breaking !" — her voice broke into 
low and passionate wailing — "for I love you 
still. Oh ! George, forgive me, speak to me once 
again in the old fond words. Call me your own 
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Rebecca once more; say you love me, and come 
tack to me, far the love of God I " 

She was at his feet, and had caught his hand, 
pressing it wildly to her lips. 

He drew it away hastily, and looked at her 
as she knelt before him, bowed down with the 
agony of her love. Never had she looked more 
beautiful; the hot tears streaming down her 
cheeks, her magnificent hair in rich rippling 
confusion over her shoulders, her breast heaving 
in grand voluptuous motion, her hands upraised 
and clasped in mute supplication, and her per- 
fectly moulded figure thrown back in all the 
abandon of intensely wearied grief. 

Paget spoke quietly and sternly, though his 
heart was beating with a strange mixture of 
anger and admiration and sorrow at having to 
cause so much pain to a woman. 

"Rebecca," he said, quietly, *this must not 
go on. It must end now at once, and for ever. 
I cannot love you; I own I have been happy 
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with you; but that was not true happiness. I 
cannot go on living as I have hitherto done. I 
do not blame you for your faithlessness, I do not 
even question whether what I heard is or is not 
true ; but I ask you, I put it to your own good 
sense, can this continue? You are, I trust and 
hope, womanly enough not to wish to keep up 
the semblance of love, after that emotion has 
once really departed, love being the only excuse 
for such a life. Rebecca, let me leave you now 
you are softened towards me ; do not think harshly 
of me, remember you need never be obliged to 
sin. It pains me to have to say all this ; but 
lessen the pain by telling me that you will begin 
a fresh life worthy of remembrance, that you 
will exclude all thoughts of me from that life, 
and, forgetting the past, resolve to live a true 
and honest future, and become the woman you 
ought to have been. It is up-hill work, but even 
though you never gain any place in the society 
you court and call the world, you will have the 
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happy consciousness of having tried your utmost, 
and the rest gained from living a pure life. For- 
give me if I have pained you, Rebecca, and now 
a long farewell ; and remember, should you ever 
want a friend, apply to me. I am always ready 
and willing to help you, and will do my utmost 
to obtain for you anything that you may wish 
for." 

After waiting vainly for an answer, Paget left 
the room, and hurried down the stairs, anxious 
to be away from a place filled with so many 
recollections. 

And from her rose 
A cry that shivered to the tingling stars, 
And as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 
Or hath come since the making of the world. 

And then she sprang to her feet, clasped her 
white arms wildly over her head, and burst into 
an agony of tears, sobbing passionately. She 
rushed to the window, and heard Paget's re- 
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treating footsteps echoing in the courtyard. lor 
a moment the womanly nature prevailed, and she 
sighed out, — 

"Ah! if only Yes, I could have loved 

him dearly, so very dearly!" And then as she 
thought of his desertion, and the cause flashed 
across her, a look of fiendish hatred distorted the 
beautiful face, and she raised her clenched hand, 
crying with fearful malignity : " But now — now ! 
Yes, I will be revenged on him, George — and on 
this fine lady ! " She laughed with mocking 
triumph. "You English Lady Helen, yon shall 
know what it is to have Rebecca for your 
enemy I " 

Alas ! that ihe vow breathed in a storm of passion 
should have been so faithfully kept ! 

After a few moments Rebecca sat down to her 
writing-table, and wrote the following note, — . 

"You Bay you love me to madness, and that 
you will obey me implicitly, even to committing 
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a crime if necessary, George Paget is in Paris ; 
if I hear within a week that he lies wounded 
or dead by your hand, I am yours; if not, I 
will never see you again. The messenger who 
gives you this will bring me your verbal 
answer. 

" Rebecca." 

She rang the beH, which was answered by a 
tall, elderly negress, who had lived for years 
with Rebecca. She whispered a few words in 
her ear, and the woman left the room. 

She might hare been seen an hour afterwards 
standing in a recess of the arcade in the Palais 
Royal, speaking to M. de Nerac, and showing 
him a slip of paper as if she was asking a direc- 
tion. He spoke a few words to her and hurried 
on. The negress returned to Rebecca, and said 
to her quietly in French before the smart maid 
Justine who was dressing her mistress, 

u Monsieur le Vicomte presents his compli- 
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ments, and says that madame's commission will 
be executed." 

Rebecca's pale face flashed at these words, and 
Justine looked curiously in the glass opposite to 
her, remarking, 

" Cette vieille Marthe vient de faire bien plaisir 
k madame: voyez comme madame a de belles 
couleurs ! " 

"Non, non, ma bonne Justine," said Rebecca, 
smiling; "c'est un petit caprice qui m'est pass6 
par la t§te ; ne sois pas jalouse, je t'en reserve une 
bonne part ! " 

Paget passed the remainder of (he day impatient 
and heart-weary. He longed to be back in 
London; he wondered what Lady Helen would 
think of his sudden disappearance, for he knew 
she was to return soon from Somerford. A 
thousand projects crossed his brain, and he tore up 
a note he had gravely written to her, asking if she 
had any commissions he could execute for her in 
Paris, and then he thought how much simpler it 
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would be to return by the next day's train to 
London. He would have left by the night train 
but that he was anxious to see Leslie and thank 
him for his kind letter, and he was uncertain 
where* he should find that vagrant friend. He 
was not able to find him for some days, when, to 
his great joy, the porter at the lodgings of Leslie 
told him that nlonsieur had returned the previous 
evening, and had this morning gone to the club. 

Paget walked rapidly along the Boulevards, and 
the cheerful aspect of that gay part of Paris re- 
acted on his spirits, and, as he entered the door of 
the Jockey Club, he felt lighter-hearted than he 
had been since he quitted London. His coun- 
tenance, however, darkened as he saw, standing 
near a group of Frenchmen, the Vicomte de 
Nerac: he had evidently been telling them some 
amusing story at which they were all laughing 
heartily. Paget knew that De Nerac had seen 
him enter, and as he passed the group he heard 
him distinctly say, — 
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"Je lui ai souffle sa maitresse; mais ces 
Anglais sont doux; et lui, Paget, surtout craint 
diablement e une affaire.' Je lui ai propos£ one 
rencontre, mais ce pauvre diable n'en a pas 
voulu, et &ait tout pr&s de me faire des excuses 
de ce que je lui avais enlev£ cette charmante 
Rebecca." 

A shout of laughter followed this speech, and 
George Paget strode across the room and said in 
a voice hoarse with rage : 

ts Monsieur, vous en avez l&chement menti." 

The young Frenchmen who stood near looked 
very grave as Paget uttered these words* for they 
knew the vicomte's reputation. He smiled in- 
solently at Paget, and beckoning to one of his 
friends* he spoke a few words to him and left the 
room. 

At this moment Leslie entered the club and 
Paget related to him. the scene that had taken 
place, and begged him to arrange everything for 
a meeting the next morning. 
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"Have you seen Rebecca ?" asked Leslie, 
abruptly. 

" Yes," answered Paget, gloomily; "I saw her 
three days ago, and have parted from her for ever." 

" I thought as much," said Leslie, with an angry 
oath ; " and this is the beginning of her vengeance. 
Paget, you shall not meet that black-leg De Nerac ; 
it is a trap. He is known to be a dead shot, and 
that infernal woman has put him up to insulting 
you- It is absurd. You can trust your honour 
in my hands, and I will not let you fall into this 
snare- I will refer it." 

* My dear Leslie," answered Paget, sadly* ts I 
dare say you are all right, but you must let me 
have my way this time, and I must meet De 
Nerac. If I do get killed there will be no great 
harm done. Nay, it is useless to remonstrate ; it 
would only prevent your seeing fair play ; for if 
yon refuse, I must ask some of these young 
Frenchmen to see me through it" 

Leslie saw that it was useless to argue further, 
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and agreed to arrange all the preliminaries of the 
foolish proceeding, and to call for Paget early on 
the following day. 

Paget passed that evening in writing a few 
letters on business, one of which was to secure to 
Rebecca the provision which he had promised to 
her; he smiled bitterly as he sealed this last 
letter and reflected how miserably he was risking 
his life. And then the thought crossed him that 
Lady Helen might hear of the details of his duel, 
and that she would cease to regret him when she 
knew the cause of his quarrel and of his death. 

How bitter was this thought! He recalled 
their conversations on death, and how reckless 
had been his words ; hers, how gentle and good. 
Would she think that she had had no influence 
over him ? She little knew how he loved her — 
she never would, perhaps, and this idea almost 
unmanned him. If he could only have seen her 
once more, if he could have told her of his lofty 
resolves, and his plans for the future ! and then he 
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remembered how weak these were when he was 
throwing away his Hfe for the idle gratification of 
a moment of anger. 

He would at least please her in one respect, and 
he knelt, and in a short and fervent prayer to 
God asked for blessings on her, and for pardon for 
his sins. He rose chastened and calm, and when 
Leslie came to fetch him he was surprised at the 
quiet cheerfulness which Paget showed. 

Paget gave him the letters he had written, and 
then said quickly and nervously, 

"Leslie, there will be all sorts of stories told 
about this business. If I should be killed, will 
you tell the true version to Sir James Danvers?. 
He is an old friend of mine, and I am very 
anxious that he should know exactly how it has 
all happened." 

He then told Leslie the details of his separation 
from Rebecca, the arrangements he had made for 
her, and begged his friend would lose no time in let- 
ting Sir James Danvers hear all the circumstances. 
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Leslie smiled sadly as he promised to comply 
with these requests ; he knew well enough for 
whom the message was intended. 

We need not give any detailed description of 
the duel. The Frenchmen were as exquisitely 
polite as was possible, and thought that Leslie 
showed a want of manner in being so stern and 
silent. Paget preserved a perfectly calm exterior, 
and, on the signal being given, fired his pistol into 
the air, and at the same moment fell before the 
practised aim of Monsieur de Nerac 

Upon being examined, the wound waa pro- 
nounced serious, and for a few weeks Paget's life 
was in danger. He, however, rallied, and owing to 
the careful nursing of Leslie, was soon in a fair 
way to recovery. Leslie remarked that this im- 
provement appeared to date from a visit which 
Danvers, who with Lady Helen had come U> Paris, 
had paid the wounded man, during which he 
warmly expressed the anxiety which both he rayi 
Lady Helen had felt on hearing of the duel, and 
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their hope that Paget would soon be well enough 
to come and be nursed at a pretty country house 
which they had taken near Versailles. 

Every morning some pretty flowers and in- 
quiries came from the Danvers, and Leslie re- 
marked how restless and impatient Paget always 
was until the arrival of the daily message from 
his friends. He was, however, too kind and con- 
siderate to harass Paget by any remarks on these 
phenomena. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Old Lady, For all this spice of your hypocrisy, 

Ton, that have so fair parts of woman an you, 
Have too a woman's heart 

King Henry VIII. 

logo. Beware, my lord, of jealousy. 

Othello. 

Rebecca had awaited with sickening anxiety the 
news of the termination of De Nerac's quarrel with 
Paget. Justine, however, with a Frenchwoman's 
tact and management, was able to bring to her 
mistress a full and particular account of all that 
had taken place. 

Rebecca listened quietly for some time to her 
maid's voluble regrets for 66 ce pauvre Monsieur 
Paget," and then with a sudden burst of passionate 
impulse, bade her leave her alone. She sat down 
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by the window, looking pensively out on the court- 
yard. In a few hours, perhaps in another hour, sh« 
knew De Nerac would come to her, radiant with 
his triumph, and flushed with the excitement of 
having bought her at her own price. And that 
price ? the murder of a man, who notwithstanding 
the cruelty of which he had been guilty in desert- 
ing her, had ever treated her kindly, and had 
always behaved to her with the greatest respect 
and deference — a man whom she loved! Yes, 
loved ; for now that he had left her, Rebecca for 
the first time began to understand how necessary 
he had become to her happiness ; and regarded her 
life before she had known him — the life to which, 
she felt she was already returning — with feelings of 
unconquerable hatred and aversion. What had 
she gained by all the degrading years that she had 
lived — what indeed? and she almost recoiled in 
horror from the thought of how utterly outcast she 
had become. The reality had never come before 
her with such startling vividness as now, when she 
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was softened by her sorrow and felt disposed to 
lift once again the veil of sinful years which 
separated her from an innocent youth. 

She recalled with tearful sadness a girlhood 
spent chiefly in Italy ; the death of a kind father* 
and his neglected, grass-grown grave. In contrast 
to the regret for her father, was the remembrance 
of her mother, a coarse, loud-voiced Jewess, who 
had tyrannized over both herself and her father. 
Rebecca shuddered as she thought of her mother's 
death-bed, and the awful terrors which had seized 
on the unhappy woman. Then she recalled her first 
efforts on the stage; the cold reception of the 
public, the intrigues by which she had first had a 
chance of success, qnd at last, her first real and 
acknowledged triumph; and she recoiled at the 
idea that it was not so much to her genius that she 
owed her victory as to the sacrifice which had 
poisoned the remainder of her life. Her cheek 
flushed with shame as memory brought back the 
names and faces of those who had first taught her 
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the bitter experiences that she cared for .so little 
afterwards ; but which pained and distressed her 
so much at first, wounding all her woman's feelings 
and making her hate herself, her life, and every- 
thing more and more every day. 

And she had borne all this — this girl, who was 
made for so much that was better — who ought 
with her beauty and talents, to hare secured so 
much higher a place in the scale of society; she 
had been the toy of an idle hour, tossed from hand 
to hand, petted and caressed, abused and thrown 
aside, till at length she had grown callous, and had 
gone on with her old life simply with a craving for 
what had grown into a necessity; bearing slight 
and ridicule and constant humiliation with the 
greater fortitude that she was so indifferent 

But her intimacy with Paget had awakened all 
her better feelings ; under his guidance, and with 
the constant example of his more refined and culti- 
vated thoughts, she had roused herself from her 
dream of indifference, and had become half anxious 
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to retrieve her steps, and be what she once was. 
Each day her love for Paget grew and strengthened, 
far more than he ever imagined. She was so proudly 
shy that she would not show him how entirely 
she loved him, partly, no doubt, because she felt 
his love for her would cease, and that he would 
soon tire of her. 

And now everything was at an end ! 

Kebecca's eyes filled with burning tears as she 
recalled the last year's almost perfect happiness, 
the only blot on the fair page having been the time 
when the Danvers were in Paris. How well she 
remembered that evening at the theatre, and 
Paget's sudden flush when he saw enter the box 
opposite a radiant, dark-eyed Englishwoman! 
She could see her now, as she sat in the centre 
of the box. Her dress was of a rich soft amber ; 
yellow roses were in her hair ; her face was all 
smiles and animation, and even Rebecca had been 
obliged to acknowledge to the nameless charm 
clinging to her every movement. 
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The Jewess rose, sighing deeply, and stood look- 
ing round the room drearily — the pretty room, 
every ornament in which so hreathed of Paget; it 
was he who had chosen everything, and had 
brought her here from her gorgeous and ill- 
assorted home with the banker. 

She stood for some time, with grave memories 
stealing over her, and making her look lovelier 
than usual from the soft, womanly feelings they 
awakented; when presently she heard a step 
ringing across the courtyard, and coming up the 
stairs. She threw back her graceful head, folded 
her arms firmly, the red blood rushed wildly 
to her cheeks ; and thus she stood, proudly 
defiant 

It was De Nerac ; he entered with the air of 
conscious self-satisfaction, and advanced gaily 
towards her. 

She pointed to a seat, tapping the floor im- 
patiently with her small foot. 

" Well ? * she said angrily. 
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" Well, mademoiselle?" lie echoed, limlf inso- 
lently. 

An ominous light glanced from her grey eyes as 
she cried, 

u Well — speak; tell me — what have you 

done?" 

"As you ordered," was the answer. *I 
quarrelled with the fiery Englishman, and I luwe 
—killed him!" 

She started back, ashy white even to hear lips, 
and clasping her hands above her head* cried* 
wildly, 

"Killed him? Ah, God! you have tilled 
George!" and then, burying her face in her 
hands, she burst into tears. 

De Nerac shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
calmly, 

" Eh bienl what could I do? Did yon not 
tell me to kill him? But you need not yet 
order your mourning, for he is not yet dead, 
he is only dangerously wounded. It was your 
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wish — nay, your command; and now, Rebecca, 
yon are mine! " 

He advanced towards her; she heard his step 
and recoiled, hatred and disgust changing every 
feature of her face. She drew up her fine figure, 
tossing back her glorious hair, and cried, in 
passionate tones, 

"Yours? Never! again I say, never! *You 
have done what I told you, and I hate you. 
I have heard of it all : you did not even quarrel 
with him with decency — how should yon? Yes, 
De Nerac, I know you, and I tell you that I 
see you now for the last time. Yours I " and 
she stamped her foot, "my God J do you think 
I would so degrade myself? " 

De Nerac laughed, and said, sneeringly, 

"Degrade is scarcely a right word to use; 
surely you ought not to be too particular." 

Her great eyes flashed. 

" What ! you insult me ? But I ought to have 
expected this. Yes, wen I, degraded as I am, 
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feel that it would be worse than death to let 
you touch me; the very sight of yon sickens 
me." 

"Ma foil mademoiselle, you are not over 
polite!" said De Nerac, colouring; "pray, did 
you behave in this way to Monsieur Paget? by 
my faith, he must be glad to be rid of such a 
tige^cat ! " 

" You shall not speak of Monsieur Paget," cried 
Rebecca, with a burst of rage; "you so un- 
worthy, how dare you mention his name — he who 
is so much nobler than you!" — she looked at 
him scornfully, and added, with bitter emphasis — 
"you, Monsieur le Vicomte, whom most honest 
men scorn to notice when they meet ; you who have 
acted the part of a disgraceful swindler, and are 
notoriously infamous in every way; whose asso- 
ciates are black-legs and rogues ; who, since the 
races at Chantilly, have been shunned and avoided 
by every man of good character. Yes," she 
added, triumphantly, as she saw his cheek grow 
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pale, " yes, you see I know everything, you may 
well fear me, for I am your enemy." 

De Nerac rose, white with passion. They stood 
face to face. 

"Mademoiselle," he said, with insolent polite- 
ness, te you are very kind, you speak very like 
a lady ! You are complimentary to me and to 
my" friends — these ' black-legs and rogues ' with 
whom you have never refused to associate ! You 
say you are my enemy. Helas, how can I live ? 
but," and a gleam of malicious hatred darkened 
his eyes, "do not imagine I do not also know 
something. You love this Paget — even rfow you 
love him — and you would give all you possess 
to have him once again at your feet; but he 
will not come, and you know it, and you are 
devoured with jealousy of the pretty English- 
woman. He loves her, and you know that 
neither your beauty nor your pleading love 
can bring Paget back to you ! He has told you 
that he will never see you again, and you feel 
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that what he said was truth. Courage, my friend ! 
try once again — use every art of which you are 
so thoroughly mistress — to bring him back into 
the fold. You have not too much time to waste, 
and so, mademoiselle, I will wish you good- 
morning." 

He turned as he reached the door, insolent 
passion curling his lips at the idea of the pain 
he was about to inflict, and he added, in an earnest 
tone, 

^ You really should waste no time : this 
charming Lady Danvers will be in Paris very 
shortly* I hear that Sir James is in league for 
Bellevue." 

He left the room, smiting maliciously, his 
heart beating wildly with his disappointment, 
and burning with rage towards Rebecca. How 
beautiful she had looked! and he cursed himself 
again and again for the folly of which he had 
been guilty in laying himself open to her 
sneers. 
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After one brief storm of rage and passion at 
De Nerac's last words, Rebecca rushed to her 
writing-table, and wrote the following note, — 

" You are lying wounded* perhaps dying, 
and I am the cause. George, let me some to- 
you. I will tend yon so carefully; I will sit 
with you night and day; I will not worry you, 
but, forgetful of all the quarrels that are past, 
I will bring back to you the old love, which, 
notwithstanding my rude and angry words to 
you, is still in my heart. . George, dear George, 
forgive me this once. I ask for nothing. I da 
not ask you to resume our old life, I only ask 
for forgiveness; to be allowed to come to you 
and take care of you while you are ill. I will 
leave you when you are well, and only entreat 
that you will see me sometimes, that I may prove to 
you how earnestly I ma trying to redeem all that 
is past, and to live the life you wish me. Write 
me but one word — 9 Come.' George, do not refuse 
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me this request; if you do, my ruin rests on your 
head. But you will not say € No ; ' you will let me 
come, for, oh, George, I love you still ! You know 
I do; you know that to no other man in the 
world would I — after he had spurned me as you 
have — write this letter. George, my dearest, 
for the sake of old times, let me come to you. 

"Your own 

" Rebecca." 

She waited with feverish anxiety for the answer, 
which at length came. She tore it open with 
trembling fingers, glanced hastily at it, and burst 
into an agony of tears. 

The contents were as follows, written in strag- 
gling, wavering characters : — 

"Why should you wish to make me repeat 
what I said to you when we last met All is 
over between us, and I will never again write 
to you, or receive your letters. You can com- 
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municate to me through my agent, Monsieur 
Girand, if I can at any time be of real service 
to you. 

" Geoege Paget." 

" It was my last venture,*' cried Rebecca, " and 
it has failed. Ah, Paget, you little know what 
it is for me to be your enemy ! n 

She sat down with an ominous frown on her 
handsome brow to meditate on her vengeance. 
Her plan was sufficiently simple, and had been 
furnished to her by Paget's imprudent expression 
of indignation whenever she had mentioned the 
-name of the woman he loved. By this she knew 
that there was a woman's reputation at stake, 
and with it the happiness of those who loved 
her. This was a triumph to Rebecca; she would 
have been powerless if Paget had loved one who 
was unworthy of his love — either one who re- 
sembled herself, or one who, though still in society, 
had acquired the skill necessary to carry on a 
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liaison without leaving any trace which could help 
an enemy on the war path. 

Rebecca knew Paget well enough to be certain 
that his love for Lady Helen was a real and 
earnest passion, and that any wound inflicted on 
the object of his love would, with unerring 
aim, reach his own happiness. She also knew 
enough of her own sex to feel sure that if Lady 
Helen loved Paget, there would be a hundred 
imprudences committed by both of them which 
would furnish her with her weapons. The real 
question, iowever, before preparing for her cam- 
paign, was to ascertain whether they had acknow- 
ledged their feelings to one another. 

Rebecca's love for Paget, though now obscured 
by anger and jealousy, had been too passionate 
and recent for her to believe that another woman 
would reject that which she had so prized, and 
now regretted so bitterly. Lady Helen must, 
she felt, return Paget's love; she must betray 
herself to him; she would yield to temptation, 
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and then would come her, Rebecca's, moment of 
revenge. « Va victis ! " She would show no 
mercy to the well-horn, carefully guarded, vir- 
tuous woman of rank, who had robbed her, the 
poor fallen one, the outcast from the world, of 
all that made life endurable. 

On all this and much more did the Jewess 
sit pondering for some two or three hours* At 
the end of this time she rang for Justine, and 
that observant handmaid, who had measured her 
mistress pretty accurately, was certain tfcai^ some 
mischief was brewing, for Rebecca's voice was 
soft and caressing, and she gossipped gaily while 
dressing for the theatre. 

"Justine, I am looking positively frightful, and 
I really must leave this hot. dusty town and go 
to Baden for new faces and fresh air. How shall 
you like that? Shall you be sorry to leave 
Paris?" 

"Ma foi, no, madame; all places are alike 
to me, so long as madame is satisfied with me, 

27—2 
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and looks as bright and happy as she does 
now." 

" That is very prettily said, Justine ; but you 
will not easily persuade me that your leaving 
Paris will not cause despair to that good-looking 
valet of Mr. Paget's. He is an old friend of 
yours, is he not, Justine? It was at your earnest 
prayer that I made Mr. Paget take him into his 
service." 

Justine looked saucy, and managed to summon 
up a pretty little blush as she said, 

" We are from the same village, madame, and 
Fran§ois would, I have no doubt, be glad to 
marry me; but I will not marry him until we 
can afford to leave the service, and set up a 
* magazin de lingerie ' in Paris." 

"And how much would be wanted to enable 
you to commence making your fortunes?" asked 
Rebecca. 

"About 10,000 francs, madame, is necessary 
altogether to purchase the good-will of the shop ; 
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and Fran9ois and I have only saved about half 
that sum." 

Rebecca was silent for a few moments, and then 
said, in low, hurried tones, 

"This sum, Justine, shall be yours if, Francis 
will do me a service. It entails little or no risk. 
Have you influence enough over him to make him 
do whatever you tell him ? " 

"If madame will tell what it is she wishes, it 
shall be done if it is possible." 

€t Justine," said Rebecca, slowly, " Monsieur 
Paget has left me for another woman. I love 
him still, and I must be revenged on my rival. 
I know, I am certain that Lady Helen Danvers — 
that is her name — has written, or will write to 
Mr. Paget, and that he will keep her letters. 
Fran§ois will know where all Mr. Paget's papers 
are kept. He is now ill, and it will be easy to 
get at these papers: no one will dare publicly 
to claim them. Francis will be dismissed Mr. 
Paget's service, or can make some excuse to 
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leave him before the letters are missed. Justine, 
help me in this, and you may count on my 
gratitude for ever." 

Justine calculated swiftly how much could fee 
made out of Rebecca's hatred and jealousy of 
Lady Helen, and made up her mind that so 
good an opportunity was not to be thrown away. 
She answered, hesitatingly, 

"Madame knows that if it depended on me 
alone, she should not wait for means of venge- 
ance. Maudite Anglaise! what can Monsieur 
Paget see in her to leave one so beautiful as 
madame? Bah I all men are the same; one 
should never trust them, or love any one of them I 
But, madame, I fear Francis* scruples, he is 
so honest; and what madame requires is a diffi- 
cult matter. If Monsieur Paget should take the 
matter au strienx, it would be a business for the 
police correctioneHe, and they are not pleasant 
people to deal with. Cannot madame think of 
any other way?" 
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"Justine, why do you torture me?" said 
Rebecca, imperiously; "you know that I would 
not ask you to do this if I had other means* 
See Francois to-night, make him consent, and 
name your own terms." 

"I will do my best, madame may be certain. 
Francois does not often resist what I ask him to 
do," and as Justine said this she looked, with 
considerable complacency at the piquante face 
which -was reflected in the glass opposite to her. 
It must be confessed that Justine was justified in 
thinking that Frangois would find it difficult to 
say "No;" and indeed the smart waiting-maid 
had fully made up her mind that he should steal 
the letters. She wanted time, however, to reflect 
upon the price that should be put upon this little 
bit of irregular work. 

As soon, therefore, as Rebecca was dressed 
and driven off to the theatre, Justine hurried off 
to see Francois. She had resolved the instant her 
mistress had spoken to her to make considerable 
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capital out of the passions of the fiery Jewess, and 
had ingeniously invented the story of her pro- 
spective marriage, determining that Francis, 
who had long been her lover, should be made 
to marry her. It was true that Francis had 
hitherto declined asking the sanction of the 
Church to their loves, nor did he seem disposed 
to do so ; but Justine felt persuaded that a dowry 
of a few thousand francs would make the cause 
of morality triumph, and that she should become 
Madame Francis. 



Rebecca sat in a small stage-box at the Varies, 
and as everything that passes in the demi-monde in 
Paris is immediately known to all the habitu4s 9 
the Jewess's rupture with Paget, the duel with 
De Nerac, and his subsequent discomfiture, were 
pretty freely dicussed. De Nerac had been the 
first to make known how completely he had been 
victimized to serve Rebecca's vengeance, and had, 
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with much apparent bonhomie, led the laugh 
against himself. 

Far from the whole affair injuring Rebecca in 
the queer world in which she had so long moved, 
and to which she was now returning, it added 
considerably to the iclat of her reception. Her 
box was crowded with a succession of visitors, 
comprising all the notabilities of the jeunesse dorde 
of Paris. Those of her own sex who had sneered 
at the comparatively correct life which Rebecca 
had for some months been leading, and of which 
they had secretly envied her the happiness, were 
delighted to learn that it had ceased, and that the 
Jewess would be again one of themselves. She 
was, however, a formidable rival, and they paid 
her visits of inspection to see whether her retreat 
from the life of racket and dissipation, which they 
had been ceaselessly leading, had added to her 
beauty and attraction, and they were not a little 
enraged to find that she had never looked so 
handsome. No one who on that evening saw the 
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beautiful Jewess could have guessed the suffering 
that she endured. She received with witty re- 
joinders all the congratulations that were offered 
to her on her return to the world, declaring that 
she was cured of her Anghmanie, and that she 
abjured perfidious Albion and her traitorous sons, 
and all sentimental liaisons for ever. 

Many were the entreaties to be allowed to call 
an the fair Jewess> and to console her under her 
bereavement, and although no coarse expression 
met the ear, the glances that accompanied the 
speeches made to her cruelly reminded Rebecca 
of her happy days with Paget She bitterly 
compared his gentle, reserved manner with the 
exaggerated and offensive compliments of the men 
who surrounded her. Her whole mind was filled 
with the one thought of vengeance against Lady 
Helen, and she even, nourished the thought that 
once inevitably separated from the fascinating 
Englishwoman, Paget might be induced to return. 
This idea thrilled through her, causipg the blood to 
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rush wildly to her face ; and then she vowed a life 
of devotion to the only man who had inspired her 
with love. Not one single thought of pity for 
Lady Helen occurred to Rebecca, and in this 
respect she was not much worse than most 
women who are cruelly personified when inspired 
with jealousy. 

A man who is jealous is a sufficiently absurd 
object, for he either flames with rage and causes 
some ridiculous delect, or sulks and favours his 
rival's cause by appearing in every respect ta 
his own disadvantage* Few men have the self- 
possession and tact to meet a rival fairly in 
the field, and to convince the lady who may be 
wavering that she will lose by being fickle. And 
yet the lover " in esse " has many advantages over 
the lover " in posse.'* He has the carte dupays: 
he knows all the weaknesses and vanities of the 
fair (me in dispute : he has for himself the advan- 
tages of tender recollections and of the memories 
of past happiness, all of which are so many 
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Darriers against the aggressor. Bat he generally 
loses all presence of mind: he ceases to attempt to 
be agreeable : he assumes the air of a tyrant while 
the rival is in the attitude of a willing slave, and 
thus in every respect becomes his rival's most 
powerful ally. He loses the game while holding 
the best cards, and retires soured and discomfited 
to rail against the sex, to swell the crowd of 
cynics, and to revenge the injury he has received 
upon some innocent victim, who little wots of the 
wounds for which her destruction is to be the cure. 

But the male animal has at least one advantage, 
inasmuch as he has a hundred and one things to 
distract his attention. His jealousy may make 
him bilious and prevent him from enjoying with 
his usual zest his daily occupations and pleasures, 
but he perseveres in his ordinary pursuits; his 
business must still be transacted, letters of con- 
stituents must be answered; he will be in his 
place in the House, or at his desk. If an idle man, 
he will still frequent his clubs and be seen at the 
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cover side, and except that there will be a general 
taint of acerbity, and perhaps a little dash of 
recklessness about his words and actions, he is 
very much the same man to-day when Chloe is 
faithless, that he was yesterday when he thought 
her true. Moreover, men are not so secretive as 
women. 

Jones, in the first burst of his anger and dis- 
appointment, confides in Brown or Robinson, or 
both ; and if these advisers are skilful they will 
pour balm on his wounds by convincing him that 
he was rather throwing away the advantages of 
his fine person and cultivated mind on the 
treacherous Chloe, and that there are many 
fairer than she, waiting for the handkerchief to be 
thrown at them. 

Not so with women. With them love is — while 
they can love — the business of their lives, to which 
all else is subordinate; and when once they are 
seized with jealousy it is the one absorbing passion 
of their being ; it is their waking thought by day, 
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and their dream by night ; their hatred never rests 
until it has been satisfied with vengeance. No 
consequences, no broken hearts and rained homes, 
deter them ; but till the moment of triumph comes 
they suffer terribly, for they dare not, except in 
very rare cases, confide in any one. They must 
wear a smiling face before strangers and continue 
to fulfil the daily routine of domestic duties con- 
fided to them as if nought was amiss, and as 
though they were not sinking the mine and pre- 
paring the powder, nay, holding in their small 
white hands the slow-match which is to ignite 
the whole, and produce the terrible explosion, with 
its wide-spread ruin and destruction. 
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Ill 



CHAPTER VI. 

Self-fbrgot, cast out of self 

And drowning in the transport of the sight, 

Her whole pale passionate face, month, forehead, eyes, 

One gaze she stood 1 — Aurora Leigh. 

Lady Helen, on arriving in London^ had heard of 
Paget's departure, which, from its suddenness 
mystified her. Great, therefore, was her delight 
when Sir James Danvers announced his intention 
of taking a small chiteau near Versailles for the 
Autumn, always provided Lady Helen did not 
mind leaving London. She was only too glad to 
be going away, for she was unsettled by the late 
events at Somerford, and the house in Carlton 
Gardens had grown curiously dull to her since she 
returned. 
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"I hear," said Sir James Danvers one morning at 
breakfast, " that hot-headed fellow Paget has been 
fighting a duel with some rascally Frenchman." 

"A duel!" 

Lady Helen started and turned pale. 

" Yes, about some woman. Paget always had a 
knack of getting into scrapes of this kind; I should 
not* therefore, have been surprised if he had gone 
out on behalf of some pretty woman in society ; 
but this business is about an actress, a Jewess. It 
is really too absurd of Paget ; who the deuce ever 
thinks of cutting throats about a dame aux 
camellias ? " 

Lady Helen's cheek flushed as there rose vividly 
to her memory the grand impassioned head and 
graceful form she had seen with Paget at the 
theatre in Paris. 

" I am quite vexed about this," continued Sir 
James; "I like Paget, he is really a good fellow. 
I wonder what on earth made him behave so 
outrageously? However, the mystery will be 
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cleared up when we get to Paris : you are sure, 
Helen, you do not object to spending the autumn 
in France ? " 

" I ? oh, no. I think it will be charming ; and 
I shall be quite glad to leave London. Maud not 
being here makes a great difference to me." 

Lady Helen sighed a little, and played absently 
with her teaspoon. 

" I was thinking," said Sir James, after a pause, 
" that if we find the little chateau comfortable we 
might ask Paget to come and stay with us as soon 
as he is well enough. I fancy our nursing would 
do him more good than any amount of French 
doctors, and I shall like going over all our Syrian 
adventures again." 

Lady Helen looked nervously about for her 
keys, or something else which she imagined she 
had dropped under the table, saying with a vain 
attempt at composure, 

ctf I think, with you, it will be an excellent plan. 
By the way, did you look over those papers Lord 
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Montressor left here yesterday ? he is to call for 
them this afternoon." 

" I was actually forgetting them in my anxiety 
about Paget I but I will go and see about them at 
once. Can you be ready to start from here by 
next week — say Monday?" and added, opening 
the door, " be sure if it is any inconvenience to 
you leaving London, say so, and I will go over for 
a few weeks alone." 

Any inconvenience ! Lady Helen smiled. 

She waited till she heard the last echo of her 
husband's footsteps die away, and then she re- 
treated to her own boudoir, locked the door, and 
sat down with a heavy heart to think over what 
she had just heard. 

George Paget had fought a duel about the 
Jewess. He must have, and no doubt still loved 
her, else why should he risk his life for her? 
Lady Helen's heart grew sick with disappointment 
as she thought how tenderly she had for months 
past thought of him, and she hardly dared to own 
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to herself how she had hoped she was becoming 
dear to him. 

And now he was wounded, and lying danger- 
ously ill in Paris — so far away from her ! The 
thought of his loneliness touched her soft womanly 
heart, the sorrow-laden eyes dropped bright tears 
as her whole soul yearned after him, and the one 
wish, " Oh, that I were with him," reigned para- 
mount to every other. This emotion had a sooth- 
ing effect on her* and under its influence the 
thought that she had been mistaken in Paget's 
feelings towards herself died away ; she could not 
believe that he loved any woman such as had been 
described by her husband. It was a relief to her 
to determine that love had had nothing to do with 
the duel, and she ingeniously arranged the circum- 
stances under which it was possible that Paget 
should have become mixed up in a quarrel in 
which a woman's name occurred. She resolved at 
once to acquit Paget of all blame, and as she 
knew that she should hear a thousand versions of 
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the story, all more or less blaming Paget, she 
determined to, lend no willing ear to any idle 
gossip, but to wait patiently till he told her 
everything. 

Till he told her — and that would be very soon, 
perhaps in a fortnight! She leant back, closing 
her eyes in a delicious dream of her coming 
happiness. 

How would he look? Would he be much 
changed — would he be looking very ill — and how 
would he meet her ? Would he seem embarrassed, 
or would he meet her as he had ever done, with 
the fond smile of welcome, the eager glance of 
pleasure at seeing her ? 

And of herself ! The first sight of him ! Her 
heart beat fast at the thought, and her eyes grew 
soft and tender with a strange longing to be near 
him, and at rest. 

And yet Lady Helen had never confessed, even 
to herself, her love, which now almost startled 
her with its reality, and caused her to shrink 
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away with frightened haste to the excitement 
and bustle of preparing for her journey. 

A mistake which is often made is that of 
supposing that people make up their minds as 
deliberately to love as they would to take a long 
journey, and that they only wait for a convenient 
starting time. This is seldom the case. Few 
men deliberately look at a woman and decide that 
they will love her, and fewer women settle them- 
selves down to make the conquest of a man. 
The woman has probably heard from others 
certain details regarding a man which interest 
her, and she feels that it would be pleasant to 
see and judge for herself. He has done some- 
thing different from other people ; he has been 
very lucky or very unfortunate ; some action of 
his has been much debated before her, or some 
saying of his repeated, which has awakened some 
deep-hidden sympathy in her woman's heart; and 
so she feels that she must see and judge for herself. 
He comes, and she is surprised how gradually 
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and quietly the common acquaintance is changed 
into a friendship. She hears from him the details 
of the event which excited her curiosity, and she 
learns how little the world knew of the man 
they had described to her. She finds herself 
repeating his thoughts and applying his opinions. 
Days pass without seeing him, and she finds 
herself guessing at his pursuits and wondering 
when they shall again meet. Her life seems 
more wearisome than it was before; she is less 
patient of the dulness of those around her, and 
she seeks, in change of place and occupations, 
a relief from the restlessness of which she is 
conscious, and of which she will not ask the 
cause. Many questions occur to her which she 
will ask him when they next meet ; and yet when 
the time comes, strangely enough, she is conscious 
of an increased reserve in her manner ; she says 
none of the things she intended, puts no questions, 
and would like to sit silent and listen to what 
he says to others. If the discussion of the 
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moment rises above the ordinary twaddle of 
society, how eagerly she listens to his opinions; 
how superior she thinks his language ; how forcible 
are his arguments, and how she remembers the look 
which, after the cunning fence of conversation is 
ended, he directs to her, begging for her approval. 
She feels shyly that she was his queen at the 
tournament, and how gladly would she have 
crowned him conqueror. She has carefully 
hidden all these feelings, and has, probably, on 
that particular occasion, hardly noticed him. 
He has left her, feeling that she has marked by 
her manner her complete indifference to him, 
and he is miserable at the idea that he counts 
for nothing in her every-day life. 

Those who are on the threshold of a real and 
passionate love lose all power of discrimination. 
They cannot understand how impossible it is 
for a woman, when love, though latent, has 
commenced, to go through the ordinary civilities 
of society with the man whom she is destined 
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soon to love entirely and for ever. It is not 
with her a matter of prudence, it is an instinct. 
She hardly notices the one person whom alone 
she really sees and hears in the room, and she 
exerts herself to please half-a-dozen other men, 
for fear an intercepted glance, or a word too 
truly interpreted, should reveal to the lookers-on 
tvhat she is feeling. 

Time passes, and then, some day, without 
premeditation, perhaps in a crowded room, they 
exchange looks and the die is cast They love, 
and are conscious of it. She seeks to delay the 
moment she so longs for, when he will tell her 
that she is all in life to him. But she has resolved 
to taste this one great happiness in life — she will 
tell him fearlessly and frankly that her heart is 
his for ever, that his dear image is stamped there, 
never to be effaced, and that in all her thoughts, 
even in her prayers to Heaven, he shall never be 
absent. She will then tell him that they must 
part; he is, she feels, too good, too noble to 
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lead her on to sin. She cannot live haunted 
by remorse: she thinks of her early childhood; 
the prayers she told at her mother's knee — the 
mother now in heaven — rise to her lips, and 
she registers her vow — how earnest and sincere ! 
— that she will sacrifice her life rather than yield 
to the temptation which she feels glowing in the 
distance. 

All this is done in perfect good faith. She is 
playing no part, she is self-deceived, and she 
prepares to hear him, for whom she would die, 
with the earnest conviction that this will be their 
last interview. He comes — and sees in her face 
and altered manner that the moment has arrived 
when their fate must be decided. He had a 
hundred times thought of the scene that i now 
before him ; he had pictured her at last conscious 
of his love and listening to its expressions. A 
hundred times he had repeated to himself the 
words he should utter, the arguments he would 
use, her answers, his replies; and he had alter- 
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nately fancied that she had responded to his 
earnest love and had agreed to be his only and 
for ever, or that she had scorned him, and that he 
was banished entirely from her presence. 

But when the time really comes, a look into the 
loved face, a few broken sentences, and all is over. 
The happiness or misery of a life has, perhaps, 
been begun, and not one word of those dialogues 
which have been occupying the thoughts for so 
many months past has been spoken. 

There is, therefore, no real Art of Love. It is 
almost always a matter of accident, how, when, 
or where the reality of passion is known and 
acknowledged. 

And so it was with Lady Helen. For months 
she had been on the verge of discovering to 
herself the passionate love which had taken 
possession of her whole being ; and now the hour 
had come when she could no longer deceive 
herself. 

The news of Paget's duel and its consequences 
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revealed to her the real state of her heart. She 
now knew that she loved him, that her whole life 
was wrapped np in him, and that nothing could 
give her any joy, nothing any sorrow, except in 
connection with him. She was also conscious that 
her next meeting with Paget would be the revela- 
tion of her love, for she had lost all idea of 
concealment from him. 

Her only safety, she felt, would be in avoiding 
him, but whenever the idea that she would not see 
him again flashed across her, a dull, aching pain 
in her heart warned her that she could not live 
unless she told him how entirely her heart was 
his. Once only to tell him this, to let him know 
that he had not loved in vain, and then she prayed 
for help from above to bear the agony of separa- 
tion: but still she would once in her life have 
heard the accents of true passionate love; she 
would have been loved, and she would in that 
one hour pour out all the long pent-up riches of 
her heart 
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Then she would crimson with shame at the 
thought that perhaps she had mistaken — that 
Paget's gentle interest in her was only friendship 
— and the thought that when they met she might 
find him cold and reserved in manner chilled 
her with despair, and made her feel that death 
would he more merciful than such a hitter 
disappointment. 

These intervals of doubt were rare, for there 
would rise before her memory such earnest 
glances and soft accents as could only mean 
love, and she found herself reproaching her own 
coldness in not having sooner told Paget all that 
she now knew she had so long felt for him. 

After the affair of the duel she heard, as she an- 
ticipated, various versions of the story, as to how, 
and for what cause, it had happened. Everyone, 
with the kind thoughtfulness people usually show 
on such occasions, knowing her to have been a 
friend of Paget's, delighted in insinuating shameful 
causes for the duel, and she had to listen to them 
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patiently without vindicating lilm. It required 
almost more strength than she had, but for him 
she would do anything, and she fortified her at 
times sinking heart with the thought that she 
should soon be with him, and hear from his own 
lips everything. 

The journey to Paris was almost as much a 
torture to her as it had been to him. She was 
longing for its termination, and- on arriving at the 
hotel, she sank down on a sofa in the sitting-room, 
worn out with the prolonged agony of the last 
week. Sir James Danvers looked at her as she 
lay back on the cushions so pale and weary, with 
closed eyes and quivering lips, and said kindly, 

" You are too tired to proceed farther to-day ; 
we will wait till to-morrow. If you don't mind 
being left alone, I will go over to the Faubourg 
St. Honor^ and see Paget." 

Lady Helen raised her handkerchief to her face 
to hide the vivid colour which she felt mounting 
to her brow, and said, — 
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"Yes, I shall be glad to be alone; I shall 
perhaps be able to sleep." 

As Sir James left the room she started up, 
pushed back her hair impatiently from her white 
temples, and rushed to the window. 

All Paris looked gay and in the streets; the 
bright afternoon sun was glancing on the gilded 
tops of the railings round the Tuileries Gardens ; 
crowds of gaily dressed people were passing and 
repassing ; indolent Zouaves, in their picturesque 
dresses, lounged up and down, and neat little 
grisettes tripped daintily down the causeway. 

It was a great contrast to the view from the 
house in Carlton Gardens, and Lady Helen felt 
more cheerful than she had done for a long time, 
and as she sat down near the window she thought 
happily of the last time she had been in Paris. 
She recalled — oh, how vividly ! — the many walks 
she had taken with Paget, the pleasant mornings 
spent in the Tuileries Gardens, the long idle days 
at Versailles and Fontainebleau, and that happy 
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fortnight at Rouen 1 All these recollections 
crowded on her memory with startling reality, 
and then she sighed deeply as the haughty out- 
line and piercing grey eyes of the Jewess rose 
before her, and she remembered that that woman 
was in the same city as herselfi 

Sir James returned with a favourable report of 
Paget, adding, — 

" After all, it was not so bad as people made 
out. Paget could hardly help himself under the 
circumstances. He had been grossly insulted, 
and was forced into the due] by that unprincipled 
fellow De Nerac. Leslie told me the whole story. 
Paget will come to us next week. You are look- 
ing less tired, Helen ; do you think you will be 
ready to start to-morrow ? " 

"Ob, yes. I should like to go as soon as 
possible." 

In a few days the Danvers' were comfortably 
settled in their new home. It was a pretty little 
ch&teau, with long low rooms, polished staircases, 
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and a quaint courtyard with a fountain, and a 
flight of steps leading down to a delapidated 
garden with a lake at the farther end. 

There was a large room upstairs overlooking 
the garden, with a deep window-seat and pretty 
old-fashioned furniture. Lady Helen immediately 
determined that this room should be reserved for 
Paget, and she amused herself during the week 
by arranging it as she thought would best please 
him, and spent one entire day in Paris making 
purchases of various things that she knew he 
liked. 

There is something almost of maternal instinct 
in the care bestowed by women on the trifles that 
can add to the every-day comfort of those they 
love. A hundred small wants are imagined and 
supplied in their anxiety, and perhaps there are few 
happier occupations in a woman's life than that of 
decking out the room in her own house which is 
destined to the one cherished person. Their eyes 
brighten and their hearts beat quickly when they 
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discover that their care has not been thrown 
away, and that their secret has been guessed by 
the appreciation of the arrangements regarding 
which they are so shyly silent 

Among the purchases made by Lady Helen 
were two engravings to hang opposite the bed; 
copies of Correggio's " Magdalen " and Carlo 
Dolci's es Madonna," the originals of which she 
and Paget had admired together. Over the fire- 
place was a large water-colour of Castellamare 
taken from the summit of a hill where they had 
often stood together gazing delightedly at the bay 
of Naples, with the long line of white buildings 
that stretches from Naples to Castellamare, Ischia 
in the distance, and on the other side the broad 
blue gulf of Salerno. On each side of this picture 
were views of Sorrento and Mola di Gaeta, where 
they had been so happy last year. 

The day on which Paget was expected, Lady 
Helen looked round the room for the last time, 
her eyes brimming with happy tears, fondly 
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hoping he would recognize her loving hand and 
true heart in the details which were making the 
room look so bright and cheerful. 

Paget's feelings had been of a very mixed 
nature since he had seen Sir James Danvers and 
received his invitation to the chateau. He would 
go of course; but how should he be received 
by the woman whose good opinion was all he 
cared for in the world ? She would have heard 
that he had fought for a woman, and that that 
woman was not only an actress, but something 
worse ! 

How could he tell her the whole story ? and if 
he did not, had she not every reason to distrust 
him and doubt his love ? Would she meet him 
coldly, or would she greet him with the old trustful 
look in her earnest eyes ? 

Oh, that he were more worthy of her ! And he 
felt that had he known her earlier hejhad never 
been ashamed to tell her a single act of his life. 
It was a strange feeling that possessed him now ; 
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he who had never been afraid of anybody, never 
troubled himself to care what people said or 
thought of him, felt positively shy at the 
idea of encountering the gentle eyes of Lady 
Helen. 

And so the days sped on, and at last Paget 
found himself at the gate of the chateau. 

Sir James Danvers was in Paris that day, and 
Lady Helen was in her own little boudoir. She 
was standing near the table, arranging some 
flowers in a vase. Her violet silk dress fell in 
rich folds around her slender form, her dark 
hair looked soft and glossy, arranged in graceful 
plaits about her small head ; her delicate cheeks 
were flushed, her eyes seemed larger and more 
luminous. 

Paget stood near the door watching her with 
a beating heart, following every motion of her 
little white hands, every turn of her graceful 
head. 

She heard a sound, started, and turned, to see 
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him standing gazing at her. Her face grew ashy 
pale as she saw him so greatly altered — she held 
out her hands. Paget advanced, his whole soul in 
his eyes. She came towards him, trying vainly to 
speak, her face raised in mute helplessness. Her 
steps faltered — she stretched out her hands to save 
herself — he darted forward, and then the red blood 
rose wildly, tinting face, neck, and forehead, and 
with one glad cry, "At last! George, at last!" 
she threw herself into the arms trembling from 
their longing to receive her, and burst into a 
great agony of tears. 

"And now," said Paget, after a long silence, 
" you must hear everything, and then judge me." 

" No, no," said Lady Helen, eagerly ; " I don't 
want to hear. I trust you now as I have ever 
done. I feel sure that you did nothing worthy of 
blame. You only did what was right" 

"Right to a certain extent," said Paget, sadly; 
ts but I feel you ought to hear everything." 

"But I would much rather not," said Lady 
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Helen ; then with a sudden enthusiasm she clasped 
her hands, saying passionately, "Why do you 
make me tell you? Can you not understand my 
foolish jealousy of all that has gone before? I 
know hardly anything of the whole business: I 
trust you entirely, and I would not wish to hear 
anything. You have told me that you love me — 
that i3 my happiness. Do not let us revive the 
past." 

"Oh, Helen!" said Paget, earnestly, "it is 
worth years of sorrow and uncertainty to have at 
last received this assurance of your love. Tell 
me — for I can never tire of hearing it— do you 
really love me ? " 

" Most entirely," was the tearful answer, " and 
oh, George ! how is it to end ? I have never 
known this feeling before; never believed in the 
all-absorbing power of love, f and now I see clearly 
the life-long deceit I am about to act, the constant 
knowledge that I love one I ought to look on with 
indifference. How ought I to act ? Tell me— you 
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who know so much better than I — what must I 
do?" 

She clung to Paget's arm with tearful, innocent 
eyes. He looked at her fondly, loving her the more 
for her readiness in turning to him for advice, and 
her childlike innocence. 

We have all of us, some time or other in our 
lives, experienced one real passion ; or, if we have 
not, we have witnessed it in others. Can we not 
recall the same sad story of more than one tender 
woman who has loved without guile and too well ? 
More than once we have watched the beautiful 
barque with her fair white sails leave the harbour 
for the unknown terrors of the deep ; with grace- 
ful measured movements she glides out into the 
treacherous ocean which receives her with en- 
circling arms; with true womanlike confidence 
she gives herself up, she sails merrily, and for a 
time securely, on the cruel element Will no 
experienced mariner warn her of the swift current, 
the dangerous shoals, the sunken rock ? Too soon 
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the horizon is darkened with the heavy cloud, 
ominous of evil. The storm rises. She battles 
bravely, feeling, with a dim sense of her falling 
fortunes, how useless are her efforts. Her enemy, 
the hidden and dangerous rock, pierces her through 
and through, and with one last courageous bound, 
she sinks into the seething trough, and a few spars, 
telling of shattered hopes, drift idly into the port 
out of which she flaunted so gaily but yesterday. 
The smiling waves, heedless of the ruin they have 
caused, toss these sad relics on the strand, and retire, 
forgetful of it all, eager for another victim. And 
the spars lie there, and it is in vain that they 
mutely give warning of their own disasters, their 
isolation from all that is dear, from all and every- 
thing that they once prized. Again and again 
another vessel, as trim and lovely as the one of 
which they once formed a part, leaves the harbour 
and goes forth radiant as a bride "into old Ocean's 
arms," and shares, alas ! the same fate. 

And so, like the poor ship, does the woman give 
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herself up, with her confiding innocence, entirely 
and with no dread of danger. No half measures 
satisfy her ; she must give all or nothing where she 
really loves. She fondly trusts, she scorns to suspect 
him of faithlessness : she believes in him implicitly, 
and no attempted sneer or doubt can for a moment 
shake her faith. And yet, with all this love so 
true and entire, she will vex him and laugh at 
him — him for whom, were it needed, she would, oh, 
so willingly ! give her life. With pretty pretence, 
she will declare she does not love him, and all the 
while her heart is throbbing with the intensity of 
her devotion ; but her cheek pales and her heart 
nearly stops beating as he, with jealous haste, will 
believe she is weary of him — will listen to no 
explanation, and leaves her, heedless, in his anger, 
of a white anxious face, of loving eyes heavy with 
tears, of clinging arms, rudely pushed away by 
him ; and she returns to her wonted place, heart- 
broken, often with noisy recklessness of evil and 
ruin, and so after a time, like many another barque 
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as frail and as fair, she is left helpless and for- 
lorn, a shattered wreck on the cruel strand of 
life! 

And the days sped on at the little chateau; but 
the storm-cloud was rising, the tempest advanc- 
ing with stealthy strides, and the good angel's 
head was averted, and her wings drooped de- 
jectedly. 

Sir James Danvers was in Paris, busy preparing 
for a visit he contemplated making in Brussels : 
Paget was to leave the ch&teau the next day, and 
he and Lady Helen sat alone this last evening in 
her boudoir. 

They sat in a deep recess of the window. 
The evening was fast closing in, and the quiet 
moon in rising peeped curiously in at the case- 
ment. 

"Look!" said Lady Helen, presently; "what 
a bright, beautiful star! Did you see, George; 
it seemed actually to move ? " 

€t Yes, I see," said Paget, absently looking 
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at her. " Helen, do you remember, this is our 
last evening ? " 

"Ah!" and her eyes filled with tears, "as 
if I could forget it! Oh, George! why do 
you go?" 

"But I need not," he cried, fiercely; "tell 
me, do you love me truly ? Helen, must I leave 
you? I cannot Come with me, my darling; 
think of the long years of happiness — together I " 

" Oh, no, no. I cannot ! George, do not ask 
me, do not tempt me to this wickedness," and 
she hid her face in her hands. 

" Then you do not love me ? " he cried, with 
a sudden pain, and he sank back on the cushions. 

"I do- not love you? Oh, George, dearest, I 
love you too much I Alas, that I have learned to 
love so truly ! " 

She sobbed passionately. He drew her to him 
— close — closer, bending over her as he whis- 
pered, low and fondly, 

" Darling, must I leave you now ? " 
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A sudden gust of wind bowed the tall trees ; 
the white clouds passed rapidly over the moon's 
disc, and the "bright, beautiful star," with a start 
and shiver, fell silently, swiftly, across the blue 
vault of heaven, and was lost in the darkness of 
space ! 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Capulet. My daughter he hath wedded. 

Borneo and Juliet. 

Meanwhile, preparations were going on for a 
quiet wedding at Somerford. 

Lady Livingstone felt that, although her year 
of widowhood had not yet expired, it was better 
that Vane and Ethel should marry quietly ; her 
own betrothal and its miserable ending were too 
vividly remembered to make her willing to 
endanger the happiness of those dear to her by 
leaving them to encounter tKe accidents of time 
and delay. It was accordingly settled that they 
were to be married on the fifteenth of the following 
month. 

It was about a week before the wedding, and 
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Vane and Ethel sat talking of their happy future 
in the library. 

" Guy will be home, perhaps, this evening," 
said Vane ; " dear old fellow, how glad I shall 
be to see him again ! " 

"And I," responded Ethel; "but I am afraid 
mamma is a little anxious ; you see, she does not 
know Guy, and she seems nervous as to what 
he may think of the arrangements, and one thing 
and another." 

"I am very thankful our wedding is to be 
so quiet. Do you know, Ethel, I always dreaded 
the crowd and display usual on such occasions." 

" Oh, yes. I think it must be horrible." Ethel 
paused. "I have only one sorrow in all this, Vane." 

" And what is that ? " he asked, anxiously. 

"Leaving my mother: she will be so lonely 
here." 

" But, my dear child, you will see her often : 
you do not think I am going to act like a wicked 
ogre, and shut you up in my old Scottish castle? 
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"No," and Ethel added, mischievously, "and 
you know, Vane, it was always the handsome 
prince who rescued the beautiful lady from the 
ogre's hands ! " 

Vane seized her, professing immense rage at 
the idea of there being any handsome prince but 
himself. 

" Dear Vane ! " Ethel presently said, " it may 
seem odd, but I am quite glad I have only my 
mother to consult in all this ; poor papa would 
have worried so dreadfully." 

" I must say, Ethel," said Vane, much amused, 
"{here is one thing I like about you; you are 
sincere, and are not a humbug." 

" No, not even a pleasant humbug," said Ethel, 
laughing, " which, I think, is really a good thing 
to be occasionally ; it makes one so much more 
popular ! " 

" To a certain extent, yes," said Vane, st but I 
like you much better as you are; you really are 
a very good girl ! " 
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" You are very kind ! " exclaimed Ethel; " you 
must thank mamma for the goodness. I was such 
a naughty child when she first married. She 
has always been so good to me, and I have 
never known her say a harsh word." 

"I am sure," said Vane, "th^t is the great 
secret ; you cannot be too kind to children. Poor 
little things ! they have enough unhappiness in their 
after life, Heaven knows ; and all one can do is to 
make their childhood as happy as possible." 

(t Yes," said Ethel, (€ I should have been quite 
different if papa had not married again, or if he 
had married some one else who would not have 
been so kind to me." 

" I think," said Vane, with his courtly air, 
" that in any case you would have been charm- 
ing, though, perhaps, not quite my Ethel, as you 
are now." 

Ethel smiled contentedly, and drew nearer to 
him, laying her pretty head on his shoulder, and 
saying, archly, 
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"And, perhaps, if you had not gone to 
Germany, and then come to Devonshire, and 
told me all your stories of c Unter den Linden,' 
I might not have liked you, or chosen you for 
my Vane." 

" Little tease!" he exclaimed. "Ah, Ethel, 
we shall have to leave off playing in a little 
while. I mean you to be the best little house- 
keeper in all Scotland." 

" And is that all you want ? " cried Ethel. « A 
housekeeper ! oh, Vane, why did you not say so 
before. It is too late, I suppose, now for me to 
say — no ? " 

" I should think so ! " There was a pause, and 
then Vane said, with sudden enthusiasm, "Oh, 
Ethel! if you knew how I am longing for the 
day that will make you mine. I am getting so 
impatient; I want you all to myself. There! 
you laugh at me ; you do not feel what I do ; I 
wish you could, but you do not care." 

« Ah, Vane ! " and Ethel's blue eyes filled with 
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tears, t€ why do you persist in saying what pains 
you, for the love of hearing me contradict it? 
You know I do care, and that I am looking for- 
ward quite as much as you are. If you knew 
how you pain me by speaking in that way ! " 

Vane was on his knees before her, clasping his 
arms round her, in a moment. 

"Dear child! Liebchen, forgive me. I am 
exacting, and a little unjust, but my best excuse 
is — that I love you! Won't you forgive me, 
Ethel?" 

Blushing, half crying, and vowing that she 
would never forgive, Ethel advanced her pretty 
lips. And so they went on, like two foolish 
children, till they were interrupted by Lady 
Livingstone. She came forward, saying, 

" Vane, your brother is come ; he is at Passing- 
ham alone; you had better go in and see him, 

and " she paused, then said, half indifferently, 

"you might ask him to come in this evening; he 
will like to see Ethel. 79 
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Vane started up eagerly, hardly noticing the 
delicate flush on her cheeks. 

€S Guy at Passingham ! Yes, I will go imme- 
diately, but I will bring him back with me to see 
his new sister." 

"Are you not well?" asked Ethel, fondly, 
taking her mother's hand as Vane left the room. 

" Oh, I am quite well, my darling ; I am only 
nervous at the idea of seeing a strange face 
— and yet, not quite a strange face ! " she 
murmured. 

"Why, do you know Guy?" asked Ethel, 
wondering. 

"No — yes — that is, I knew him once, years 
ago. He will scarcely remember me; we were 

very young then, and " she paused. " Dear 

Ethel, I think it right to tell you, we were very 
fond of one another." 

A strange confession; but Ethel was young, 
and moreover she was in love herself She 
pressed her mother's hand silently, and nestling 
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down at her feet she laid her head against her 
lap, and after a little, said, 

" And why did you not marry, mamma ? " 

A pained expression stole across Lady Living- 
stone's face as she answered, 

"We were engaged for some time; I don't 
think, Ethel, there were ever two people so 
happy and trusting as we were! Then came 
the separation, for he, major — that is, Sir — Guy 
had to go out to India. He was away a long 
time, and through the carelessness of a friend of 
mine, I did not receive any letters after the first 
two or three months. Quite suddenly, one day, 
I heard that he was married. It was a mistake, 
but I was a foolish impulsive girl,* and would 
listen to no warning or advice, and so — I 
married." 

Lady Livingstone spoke hurriedly, anxious to 
tell all that pained her so deeply as quickly as 
she could, and wishing to escape from Ethel's 
sympathy. We all like to be sympathized with 
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in our every-day troubles, but we had rather 
people did not condole with us on the one great 
sorrow of our life ; and so, if we are obliged to 
speak of it, we do it quickly, as a thing to be got 
over, neither looking to one side nor to the other, 
and shrinking from the sight of a kindly pity on 
the listener's face. 

Ethel was silent for a long time, and then 
said, 

"Dear mamma, I wish Lady Helen were 
coming ; you will be so lonely here." 

" Yes, I wish she were," and Lady Livingstone 
sighed. A long time had elapsed since she had 
heard from her friend; she knew Paget was 
staying at the little chateau, and so, perhaps, 
she thought it was he who was making Helen 
forget her, and Maud sighed again more deeply 
than at first; but Ethel, with the old, fond 
" mammy darling," recalled her wandering 
thoughts. 

"You know, mamma," said Ethel, "Lady 
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Helen decided that I most not marry till I had 
made Vane an Englishman. He is quite, I am 
sure! but I like his German stories, and, oh, 
mamma, why should he leave off his meer- 
schaum ? " 

"Helen is very mischievous,' ' said Lady 
Livingstone, amused at Ethel's enthusiasm ; " why, 
Yane is not half such a German now as he was 
down in Devonshire — he was a regular Bonn 
student in those days." 

" It seems a long while since then, mamma ! " 
and Ethel recalled the almost every-day happiness 
since. "I wonder," she added, pensively, "if 
Vane will ever get tired of me ? " 

" Of you, my dear Ethel ! " and Lady Living- 
stone bent and kissed her forehead, adding, 
fondly, "My darling, you should not think of 
such things. I can imagine nothing happier 
than your life will be, living all in all for one 
another. Do you know, Ethel, it is what I have 
always pictured to myself as true happiness." 
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"Yes,* said Ethel, contentedly. "Vane and 
I are going to be very happy. We shall not 
care for people or society, for we shall have 
one another, and when I have Vane I do not 
care for anybody else." 

This was as it Bhonld be, and Lady Livingstone's 
heart throbbed at the old memories crowding 
before her, as she recalled how Ethel's words 
had been hers when she was at Thoresby, years 
ago. 



Vane had found his brother alone in his study, 
and had rushed up to him with all his old im- 
petuosity, asking a hundred questions in a breath, 
and ended by saying, 

"And you must come in and see Ethel this 
very evening; Lady Livingstone asked me to 
bring you." 

"Did she?" asked Guy, flushing. "Are you 
sure it will not upset her, seeing a strange 
face?" 
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"Oh, no, she is very well; I think looking 
younger and better than last year, and I am 
sure I don't wonder; that old Livingstone was 
enough to drive anybody mad. But — eh, Guy! 
What is the matter? are you ill?" crted Vane, 
seeing his brother's face looking white and 
anxious. 

"No, it is nothing," said Guy, biting his lip; 
" then you think I may come in this evening? " 

"Yes, of course; but, Guy, what is it? You 
look nervous and ill; there is something wrong 
with you. Is it the idea of seeing Lady Living- 
stone? She is not a formidable person, I can 
assure you, and Ethel you have seen, do you 
remember? Have you never met Lady Living- 
stone?" as Vane said this, he looked anxiously 
at Guy, for he began to suspect a part of the 
truth. 

"Yes," and Guy paused, then added, hastily, 
and with an effort, " I met her at Glenbracken's 
one autumn, and again at Thoresby, and — I think 
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it is right you should know it, Vane — when we 
were at Thoresby I was engaged to her." 

Almost Maud's own words to Ethel. 

Vane started and coloured, feeling sorry for 
the effort he knew Guy must have made in 
unfolding to him this most secret page of his 
heart. 

"Engaged to her I" he echoed, "and why did 
you not marry her ? " 

"A thousand things came in the way — the 
person who ought to have forwarded my letters 
carelessly forgot all about them, and, to crown all, 
she heard that I was married," answered Guy, 
with compressed lips. 

"But she loves you notwithstanding," said 
Vane, suddenly. 

"Why, how do you know?" said Guy, 
eagerly. 

And then Vane told him of how his father had 
blessed Maud and Guy, and of the rosy flush on 
her pale cheeks, of her daily attendance and love 
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for Sir Robert, and a hundred little things that 
now came back to him. Guy listened with a 
feverish happiness; this told him more than he 
should ever hear from her own lips. These silent 
proofs of her love were inexpressibly dear to him : 
he turned to Vane, saying, — 

" I should like to be alone : you must meet me 
there. You will understand that what you have 
told me has made me almost too happy, and I 
have much to prepare myself for." Then, after a 
pause, "Vane, I feel I have been so selfish; I 
have thought of nothing but myself — I have not 
spoken to you about Ethel, but you know how 
happy I am for you both, and wherever I am there 
is always a home for you." 

Vane turned eagerly, twining his arm, in the 
old boy-fashion, about his brother's neck, saying, 

" Dear old Guy, I am so glad you are pleased 
with Ethel — you will love her more as you know 
her better. Really, Guy, she is a good little lassie ! 
She is so anxious to see you — you will go in 
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this evening ? yon should be there a little after 
six." 

The hours seemed as if they would never pass. 

Do we not all know the sickening anxiety with 
which we have watched the hands of the little 
clock that stands on our table, waiting for the 
sounding of an hour which, we think, will never 
come? We are expecting some one, and every 
rustle of the trees outside, every footfall in the 
passage, sets our hearts beating, and our pulses 
throbbing with unnatural vigour. The sound 
dies away, it does not bring what we longed for, 
and we lean back in our chair and close our eyes, 
feeling for a moment that life is worthless — that 
we can do nothing. Why does not the expected 
one come ? and then we picture the coming, the 
entrance into the room, the look of the dear face. 
And then, strange inconsistency of human nature, 
we had planned the happy hours unclouded by a 
single doubting word ; the crowd of thoughts that 
had been torturing us with their presence should 
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be marshalled before the one person who had 
evoked them, and, after having disposed of all the 
past daring absence, we will fall into the pleasant 
task of dreaming away the present and gilding the 
future with the golden haze of hope. But is it 
so ? No; all will depend on the first glance of the 
loved one's faca Will it be glad and trustful, or 
will it bear the look of disappointment— -the look 
that tells us we are accused of some fault to us 
unknown? But even if we are blamed and ill- 
judged, are we not ready at the first word or sign 
of reconciliation to give our whole heart's love 
ungrudgingly and sincerely? So foolish are we I 
We forgive only too readily to regain the old 
loving words, the fond look of entire confidence. 
And, in all probability, the accusation has been 
unjustly founded; we have done nothing worthy of 
blame, and yet we have worried ourselves for days, 
too proud to own how much we care — longing to say 
the kind word that will clear away the cloud, and 
yet refraining. And why ? Because, poor fools, 
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we will not be the first to ask pardon for what we 
have not done. And so it goes on, we quarrel 
and we make friends ; yes, even after we are old 
enough to throw aside such follies, do we go on 
playing the same game that has come down to us 
from the creation, and that will go on being 
played to the end of the world. But yet in such 
little matters are contained half the joys and 
sorrows of the world. 

At last Conyngham stood at the door of the 
long drawing-room at Somerford, looking into the 
room. The curtains were drawn, the lamps 
lighted, and it looked cheerful and homelike. 
Ethel was curled up on a sofa reading, but Guy 
only glanced at her ; his eyes were arrested 
before they had travelled much farther by a sight 
that made his heart stand still. 

Near a small table, on which burned a shaded 
lamp, sat Lady Livingstone, engaged with some 
embroidery. Her face looked ve*y small between 
the thick white folds of her widow's cap ; her eyes 
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were bent down on her work ; she had not heard 
the step at the door. 

Conyngham stood gazing on the dear face with 
longing eyes; the face that had been with him 
day and night in all his wanderings, that had 
never left him ; that had been his only comfort in 
the long dreary marches, by lonely camp fires, on 
the solitary ocean. Wherever he had gone there 
it had followed him, and at night it was with 
him in his dreams. 

A half sob rose in his throat. How should he 
go into the room ? At that moment Vane touched 
him on the shoulder, whispering, — 

(S Come in with me." 

As they entered Ethel sprang up and was at 
Vane's side in a moment 

"You are come," she cried; "how long you 
have been away, Vane ! Why did you not come 
earlier ? " and then she stopped in blushing con- 
fusion at seeing Guy, who was at that moment 
approaching Lady Livingstone. 
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There was the quick, half-shy look that 
Conyngham remembered so well ; a long close 
pressure of the hands, and she turned away 
to speak to Vane, while Guy took Ethel's hand, 
saying,— 

"And this is my little sister? Ethel, you 
must give me a brother's right," and he raised her 
hand to his lips. 

Ethel blushed, and Vane looked pleased, and 
coming towards them, said mischievously, 

et And she really is very pretty, is she not, 
Guy?" 

€t Very," said Guy, gravely. 

Ethel pouted, and there was an awkward 
silence, presently broken by Lady Livingstone. 

" When did you arrive in England* Sir Guy ? " 

Conyngham started, replying hastily, 

" I have been in London for about a fortnight 
I saw the Danvers' in Paris." 

€€ Oh, did you ? " said Lady Livingstone ; " how 
was Helen ? " 
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u Very well, she desired all sorts of kind mes- 
sages. Paget was with them." 
"Oh, was he?" 

And then the conversation flagged again. 

"I suppose you are very tired," said Ethel, 
presently, with a sudden wish to make people 
talk. 

Vane nearly laughed with a nervous feeling 
that he did not know what to say next, surprised 
at Guy's grave answer. 

" Yes, I am rather tired. I do not care 
for London ; a fortnight there always knocks 
me up." 

" Oh, does it ? " and Ethel looked imploringly 
at Vane. 

" Do you make any stay at Passingham?" asked 
Maud. 

" For the wedding," said Guy. 

" Yes, I know," she said, blushing. €t I meant 
are you come here to settle ? it will be a great 
thing for the county." 
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Conyngham threw back his head impatiently, 
and said after a pause, 

" Yes, I daresay I shall stay for a time : there 
is a good deal to be done. My agent was 
speaking to me about some new schools being 
wanted." 

" Oh ! " said Lady Livingstone, " I hope you 
will build them ; we are sadly in want of them ; 
none of the people living on the Green will send 
their children so far as Leighton." 

Guy had not heard her, and remained silent, 
and Ethel whispered to Vane, 

"Oh, dear Vane, I wish this evening were 
over ! " 

s( It will be better to-morrow," was the answer. 
" What will be better to-morrow ? " asked Guy, 
rousing himself. 

And so they went on. 

Is it not always the case that when our hearts 
are full, and we are longing to say something 
kind, something that shows to the one who will 
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understand, that we are all impatience to be alone 
with them, to tell them everything, we go on 
talking in the most unconnected manner, with a 
strange persistency not to be accounted for ? And 
so the four inmates of the Somerford drawing- 
room, each wishing more than the other that the 
evening were over, sat and talked in a curious 
disjointed way of schools and trains, Italy and 
London, and everything most uninteresting to 
themselves. 

The week proved busy. There were so many 
things to be done, so much to be arranged that 
had been put off till the last, that Lady Living- 
stone had no time for thought of anything but 
Ethel. 

And so the day came, and the quietest wedding 
that had ever been heard of took place in the 
little church at Leighton, and in the evening Lady 
Livingstone found herself alone in the long draw- 
ing-room, thinking how dreary everything looked 
without Ethel. 

vol. n. 31 
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She was roused from her reverie by Conyng- 
ham. 

"I do not know if I ought to have come/* 
he began apologetically, " but I thought you 
would feel dull, and Passingham is so strange 
without Vane." 

" I cannot but be glad to see you," said Maud, 
smiling; " we are both lonely this evening. Dear 
Ethel! I am sure she is going to be very 
happy. You are sure you do not regret Vane's 
choice?" 

" Regret ! why should I?" 

* Oh, I don't know," and Maud cast down her 
eyes, "but you know, Sir Guy " 

Conyngham reddened. 

« Why do you call me 'Sir Guy?' Why 
should you try and pain me as much as you 
possibly can ? Oh, Maud ! I feel I ought not to 
speak so soon, but you must have known that I 
have never ceased to love you* Do tell me that 
you love me still, and that you will be mine. For 
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God's sake, pity me, for I have been most 
wretched ! " 

He sank down at her feet, and she put her 
arms about him, and pressed her lips lovingly to 
his brow, too happy to speak, her cheeks radiant 
with the old girlish bloom, her eyes full of joy- 
ful tears. 

"It seems almost too great happiness !* said 
Guy, at length ; " the dream of my life at last 
to be realized. I wonder if you feel as I do ? " 

"Even more," she said, quietly, "for besides 
all the grief caused by my married life, I have 
had the constant sense of having acted unfaith- 
fully to you — of not having trusted where I so 
well might have placed the most entire confidence, 
and, most of all, of having given you your greatest 
sorrow ! " 

" But it is over now," said Guy, fondly. " Oh, 
Maud, if you knew how I long to make you 
forget all these blank unhappy years. And I 
will, when we are together ! " 

31—2 
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She blushed deeply, too shy to own how his 
words sank into her heart, giving to it a 
new joy. 

"I know," said Conyngham, after a pause, 
"I know I must ask nothing as yet, it is too 
soon ; indeed, perhaps, I ought not to have said 
anything this evening " 

Maud started, and looked at him with eyes full 
of reproachful love. 

"I do not think," he added, "that I could 
have waited, but what I want to ask you is, 
that you will let me come in every day to see 
you. You must" he added, with a sudden 
vehemence, "now you have promised to be 
mine; you must let me see you whenever I 
can ; I must come every day. I do not ask you 
to fix any time — and so you will grant me this ? 
But, oh! Maud, there is one thing I must say, 
when I am alone with you, you must not wear 
this" 

He touched the strings of her cap. Lady 
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Livingstone coloured, and with nervous fingers 
unloosened it. It fell off, and her pretty hair 
rolled in shining waves down her shoulders; 
Conyngham started up, throwing his arms round 
her, crying, 

"Now you are your old self; you are my 
Maud — my darling! You must always come 
to me like this. You will ? " 

Her eyes drooped before his gaze, and her 
cheeks burned with curious shyness, as she laid 
her head on his shoulder, promising to do all and 
everything he asked. 

How well I can see you, O most rigid 
moralist! purse up your lips, and shake your 
head with virtuous indignation, on reading of a 
widow of less than a year listening to the 
words of love. But the reason you do this 
is, either that you are so young that you do 
not know anything about the matter, or else 
you are old, and, like all old people, forget 
what you yourself would have done under 
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similar circumstances, and do not know how to 
make allowances. 

But pause before you judge too harshly; for 
a moment consider how you would have acted 
had your own first love — she whom you wor- 
shipped in the days when you had a heart for 
other than physical uses — been free, when you 
lost your excellent but somewhat disagreeable 
Martha, who brought you, and left to you dis- 
consolate, 20,000t Would you not have been 
even more precipitate ? You say you would not. 
Well, well, you may say so, but do we not all 
know how it would have fared with you ? 

You would have been with her in thought the 
livelong day, through the watches of the night, 
and at the first opportunity when you were alone 
with her, and looked again on the dear face, all 
your good resolutions about the "decency of 
waiting" would vanish like a snow-flake. You 
must hear the sentence of eventual happiness or 
misery, and, forgetful of all but her and your 
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love, you would lay open your heart before 
her; you would forget time and "les conve- 
nances? and only care to hear from her lips that 
she was yours ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Jaquenetta. I beseech your grace, let this letter bo read ; 
Our person misdoubts it. 

Love's Labour's Lost. 

Pericles [aside]. What's here ! 
A letter, that she loves the knight of Tyre ! 

Pericles. 

Sib James Danvers was seated in a very com- 
fortable low wicker arm-chair, in the garden of a 
small villa at Sorrento. He was smoking and 
gazing with an air of indolent satisfaction on the 
lovely view spread before him. He seemed as 
though he was too well versed in the magic beau- 
ties of this loveliest of nature's pictures to have his 
attention fixed or his mind fatigued by any newly 
awakened admiration of its beauties. He had 
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long known them all, and he now merely gazed 
approvingly as an accomplished amateur might sit 
before a Claude or other picture-treasure of his 
collection. 

As we have before said, Sir James Danvers was 
a confirmed epicurean, selfish in securing at any 
cost the objects of his wishes; but as his tastes 
were refined and his mind highly cultivated, his 
pleasures were concentrated within a certain area, 
where he found few difficulties in his way. He 
was by no means unkindly in his disposition, and 
it was easy, therefore, to him to maintain the gentle 
manner which made him so popular. He was too 
indifferent also to most things to make it an easy 
matter to ruffle his temper. On the whole, he 
passed his time very pleasantly: with good health, 
lopks younger than his years, wealth, and a recog- 
nized position in society, there were but few rose- 
leaves crumpled on his couch. Occasionally he 
was ennuyd, and a melancholy begot by satiety 
would darken the usually bright horizon* The 
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nobler thoughts of younger days, gleams of the 
affection which had for a short time awakened his 
ambition, reminded him of lost opportunities, and 
of his misuse of life. But he would quickly thrust 
these tenderer feelings away from him, and with a 
bitter smile and half sigh think to. himself, " Of 
what avail to me would the triumph of debate or 
the world renown of statesmanship prove? She 
alone of whose approval I ever cared is gone from 
me. All the world's applause is not worth any- 
thing without her bright approving smile ! A few 
years of this tiresome life will soon be past I 
never deserved her; why should I strive for the 
meaner prizes ? " And Sir James would pretend 
for the next few months \o take an active interest 
in some frivolous pursuit; and laugh when some of 
his old friends reproached him with his entire 
indifference to the more serious objects which 
engrossed the best part of their lives, and say, 

"Leave me, who am now growing old and good- 
for-nothing, to my own good-for-nothing playthings, 
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and be grateful if I find far yon a good singing 

woman, or a man who can cook an entree as well 

as that fellow Bechamel, whom I rescued from a 

miserable pot-house at Avignon. Why should I 

* 

worry myself with your great subjects ? I'm very 
patient, and don't look very much bored when you 
explain to me how you are regenerating mankind, 
although I have heard the old song sung to three 
or four discordant tunes during the last thirty 
years. I promise to look fussy and interested 
whenever there is a change of ministry, or a revo- 
lution, or any such phenomenon ; but leave me to 
eat my lotus now, and do better still, come and eat 
with me. You've no appetite ? sorry for you, my 
dear fellow! Good-by, you'll be late for the 
division." 

It was not very clear why Sir James Danvers 
had come to Sorrento. He had, as the reader 
will remember was his intention, left Lady Helen 
at Versailles on the avowed project of going to 
Brussels to look at some pictures that were to be 
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sold. He took with him only his valet, a Swiss, 
Arnaud by name, a grave and rather melancholy 
servant, whose great merit with Sir James was 
the extraordinary talent for silence which he 
possessed. He had been for many years with 
Sir James, and, had he chosen, could have made 
some rather curious revelations regarding his 
master's pursuits. He was, however, unassail- 
able, and the few enterprising gossips who had 
ventured to try the process of pumping on 
Arnaud, had retired discomfited, and had never 
been known to renew the attempt 

Certain it is that Sir James had travelled 
rapidly from Paris to Marseilles, had left his 
yacht at Genoa, and had been lying perdu for 
more than a fortnight at Sorrento, in the pretty 
villa which, for the last six months, had been 
rented in the name of his " Eccellenza il Signor 
Smeet." Why il Signor Smeet took those long 
sails on the bay of an evening, why those green 
persiennes were during the daytime so carefully 
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closed, and whose was the rich young voice 
which sang with such (t brio " those sweet songs of 
Campana, it behoves us not to inquire too closely. 

It is sufficient to state that Sir James Danvers 
was in an unusually agreeable phase of his gene- 
rally very comfortable life, and that as he watched 
the smoke of his delicately flavoured intimidddo 
lazily floating with the gentle breeze, he ex- 
claimed, 

" Ton my word, this is very comfortable, and 
I am almost inclined to think I like the galley 
of life better as I become one of the seniors on 
board the ill-constructed and unmanageable vessel. 
At all events, I've anchored just now in pleasant 
waters ! " 

As these thoughts found shape, he saw Arnaud 
approaching with his usual stealthy step, bearing 
on a little salver a thick packet, which he an- 
nounced had been brought by a messenger who 
had delivered it and refused to wait for an 
answer. 
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Sir James's face wore rather a disturbed look, 
for the letter was directed to " Sir James 
Danvers, Bart.," bore no postmark, and had not 
been forwarded by the circuitous route prescribed 
by himself to his confidential agent 

Who the deuce could know that he was at 
Sorrento ? 

He looked at the letter, which was a large one, 
directed in a bold hand, with a curious illegible 
cipher in the corner. The cover was sealed with 
a large seal containing a coat-of-arms unknown 
to him. 

After turning the unwelcome missive over two 
or three times, he at last did what he might as 
well have done at once: he broke the seal, and 
took from the cover a packet of letters neatly 
tied with a black ribbon. These, to his surprise, 
were in his wife's handwriting. 
The note addressed to himself was as follows: — 
"These letters were written by your wife to 
George Paget. One who hates both of them with 
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the bitterest hate, sends these proofs of guilt and 
treachery. They are sufficient to convince you of 
your dishonour. It is for you to decide whether 
you will sit patient under this injury." 

The note was unsigned, nor could Sir James 
recognize the handwriting. 

Sir James Danvers retired to his own room, 
and after giving orders to his servant that he 
should not be disturbed, he % sat down at his 
writing-table, and proceeded deliberately to read 
one by one the letters written by his wife to 
her lover. They left no doubt that she had 
yielded to her love for Paget 

As he finished reading the letters, Sir James 
Danvers sighed, and lay back in his chair, pale 
with the emotion caused by the perusal. 

His first impulse was that which all men must 
feel in such a position — to seek out Paget, and 
endeavour to take his life. He knew that Paget 
would not refuse to accept the responsibility 
entailed by such a discovery as that which had 
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been forced on him, and that there was time for 
this part of the domestic drama. 

And then his thoughts turned to Helen; and 
here the course to be followed seemed by no 
means so clear. 

Sir James was too much a man of the world 
not to be keenly alive to the consequences of 
an esclandre, the misery it would inflict on her, 
the ridicule on himself, and, still worse, the 
feigned sympathy of his friends. His story and 
his shame, the topics in half the salons of Europe, 
the jests of the clubs in London, the exaggerations 
and the distorted facts, the bitter jests — all these 
he knew so well in the case of others. Had he 
not himself contributed some of his wittiest sayings 
to these misfortunes when they fell on other men ? 

Then there rose before him the well-remembered 
face of Lady Helen's father, who had been to him 
the truest, and almost the only friend whom he 
had met with. He had been with him all through 
his illness, and had soothed his dying agony by the 
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promise to be a protector to the young girl who 
was left behind. Poor George Devereux ! And 
for once the selfish man of pleasure felt in earnest, 
and examined his own life and acts in their true 
light. 

How had he fulfilled the promise he had made 
to his dying friend? 

To gratify his own selfish wishes he had taken 
advantage of Helen's position, her mother's poverty, 
and her own ignorance of life, to make her his 
wife, knowing that she did not love him. He had, 
it is true, been generally kind and gentle to her : 
he had gratified all her wishes in so far as wealth 
could contribute to their fulfilment, but for the 
rest, in what respect had he treated her better 
than as the toy of his vanity — laid aside and 
neglected as soon as he was wearied with the 
plaything ? 

Had he tried to make her love him? Had 
he sought, as he now felt he might have, to 
interest and occupy her with the nobler objects of 
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life; and had he himself been in any one way 
worthy of her respect and admiration ? 

His conscience told him "no 99 to all these ques- 
tions, and he felt that in leaving one so young and 
attractive as Lady Helen, without guidance, in the 
midst of so many temptations, he had himself to 
blame as one of the chief causes of her proving 
faithless to him. And now should he join 
the rest of the world in crying shame upon 
the woman whom he had already so deeply 
injured ? 

As these thoughts were crowding on his brain, 
there rose on the silence of the evening the notes 
of a lively Neapolitan air, sung at the window of 
the adjoining room. 

Sir James smiled bitterly as he listened and 
recalled the face of her who sang, with the crisp, 
golden hair and deep violet eyes of Titian's women, 
the lovely sensitive mouth, that always dimpled 
with smiles at his approach ; and as he thought he 
sighed. 
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"And I, have I been true to my marriage 
vow ? Have I been faithful to her ? Have I ever 
denied myself a single pleasure ? Have I resisted 
a single temptation ? " • 

Never had he more fully perceived the worth- 
lessness of the life he had been leading for so many 
years. He drew from his desk a miniature like- 
ness of a face that had once been dearer to him 
than life itselfr-the face that the picture of €t Elise" 
in Sir Mark's room had brought back to him; and 
as he gazed, he recalled the happy visions of a 
would-be forgotten time. Had she been wise in 
loving him? Had she not died for him ? Had he 
ever been worthy of her ? and Sir James sighed 
deeply as he felt that the only woman on earth to 
him was gone ; he had lost her ; how he had loved 
her! And at the word "love" he felt that per- 
haps Helen and Paget were to one another what 
she had been to him ; and as the thought of all she 
had been to him crossed his mind, his heart .grew 
tenderer, and he resolved for once, if only for her 
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dear sake, to act kindly and considerately in the 
painful duty now before him. 

These are the letters which he wrote before 
retiring to rest that night 

The first was to Lady Helen, and was as 
follows: — 

" I enclose some of your letters to George Paget, 
which have been sent to me by an unknown hand. 
These letters tell their own story, and I have read 
them till I know their contents thoroughly. They 
show me that you love Paget, and that you have 
deceived me in my own house with one whom I 
had reason to believe my friend. I will spare you 
all reproaches, because none that I can make 
would be just It is only since I have been injured 
that I have realized how great an injury I have 
done you. I married you when you were young, 
and when you were most worthy to be loved. I 
knew that I could not love you ; all that my heart 
had ever held of love had been lavishly poured 
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out, and there was nothing left ; and in marrying 
you I only gratified my vanity and the sensuality 
of a moment. 

€t That you should for so many years have lived 
with me, and respected the name I gave you, is a 
source of wonder, now that I review the past and 
see how great was the sacrifice I entailed upon you. 
It is therefore with no feeling of anger that I now 
write. My only care at present is for your future. 

"I well know the ridicule which the world 
attaches to the indulgent hushand; but I have lived 
long enough in the world to know what its short- 
lived verdicts are worth. What I most fear is your 
own future misery. I know how distasteful a life of 
deceit will be to you, who are so honest and true ; 
and that you will rather brave the world, and 
proclaim your love for Paget, than carry on what 
is called an * intrigue.' That is, you will despise 
the cunning which might enable you to be received 
still in society ; it being known, as it must be, that 
you are Paget's mistress, but are still remaining 
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under the protection of my name, and as snch 
admitted into the world. 

" Helen, I have but little claim to your esteem ; 
but until I sacrificed your happiness by marrying 
you, I was your father's truest and best friend. It is 
his name that I invoke in asking you to pause 
before it is too late. Leave George Paget for 
ever ; do not brave the world's scorn. It will end 
by killing you as certainly as the deadliest poison. 
You cannot with your proud spirit meet your 
rivals, still worse your friends, and see them turn 
with a smile and a whisper from you. 

te All I can do, I will. I will be with you as a 
friend and a brother whenever you call me to 
your side, and shall for the future think of you as 
my dear friend's child, and not as my unhappy 
wife. Forgive me, Helen, as I do you. 

"James Dantebs." 

" Sorrento, Monday evening." 

The next letter was addressed to Paget; its 
contents ran thus : — 
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t€ Some person who is interested in doing you 
an injury has sent me a portion of your letters 
addressed to you by my wife. These leave me no 
doubt of my dishonour, and that you have cruelly- 
betrayed the confidence I placed in your honour 
as an English gentleman. 

"I say these words without anger, and be- 
cause you will feel that they are simply the 
truth. 

" In many respects the usual course followed in 
such matters, more especially in the country in. 
which we are, would have suited me. However 
illogical it may appear, duelling is the only 
remedy in certain cases in which neither the laws 
nor society can give any real redress. When a 
serious injury, entailing the misfortune of a life, 
has been inflicted upon a man, he gladly turns to 
the chance of either losing his own life, or of inflict- 
ing with his own hands a punishment which he feels 
has been merited. 

"I cannot avail myself of this course of con- 
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duct without publishing to the world my wife's 
shame. 

" She is, as you know, the daughter of a man 
whom I have, since I can remember, loved as a 
dear brother. He, in his last moments, left Helen 
to my care. I admired her beauty and talents, 
and I married her. I deceived myself in thinking 
that I acted generously in securing her a home 
and all the luxuries which riches can bestow. I 
married her knowing that she did not love me, 
and without feeling for her that love which might 
have in time made her return affection, and be a 
happy and contented wife. In acting thus, I feel 
now that I did her an irreparable injury, and that 
for her there are many circumstances which should 
be held as an extenuation of her guilt. But were 
there not these circumstances, she is the child of 
one of the noblest men I have ever known, and I 
would gladly shield her from the effects of her 
own act. 

"For you, Paget, there are none of these 
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excuses; you professed yourself my friend, you 
were welcomed to my house, and, trusting to your 
honour, I have given you opportunities of which 
# you have basely availed yourself to dishonour me. 
How you can reconcile yourself to have met me 
almost daily, to have taken my hand as that of a 
true and sincere friend, while you were betraying 
that friendship, I need not ask, for you cannot 
answer. 

" Had you met my wife away from my house, 
had you won her love, and had you fled with her, 
you would indeed have done a great wrong to her 
and to me ; but you would not have behaved with 
the cruel treachery with which I have now the 
right to charge you. I know you well enough to 
be certain that you already bitterly repent this 
part of your conduct, and that you will acknow- 
ledge that no passion, however violent, can be held 
as a justification of conduct so base, so unworthy 
of a gentleman. 

" But, Paget, when I tell you that I have from 
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the bottom of my heart forgiven my wife, and that 
I would fain shelter her from the world's scorn 
and cruelty, shall I have counted too much upon 
your better nature if I ask you to assist me in 
saving the woman who loves you so entirely from 
ruin? 

" Her natural impulse, and your own, will be to 
fly — to seek in some distant country obscurity, 
and to lead, what you perhaps believe will prove, 
a life of happiness. If you are generous, you will 
refrain from taking this step, which will make 
her shame public She is too proud and sensitive 
to be pointed at as your mistress, and as the dis- 
honoured wife of one whom she had sworn to 
honour, and. whom for years you called your 
friend. 

u A few short days of feverish happiness may 
be secured, but who can prevent the bitter re- 
flections over the past from rising and poisoning 
that happiness? Then the doubt of the future, 
the idea that God's curse is an her love, and 
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that too surely- His hand will make itself felt, 
will make every hour full of fear and dis- 
trust. Then how will you guard her from the 
accidental meeting with those who had known 
her as Lady Helen Danvers, or from the 
whispered suspicion and disrespect which will 
haunt you both wherever you: may go ? All ^ill 
conspire to render her life unendurable. You, 
and you only, Paget, can save her from this shame 
and misery. If you consent to make this sacrifice 
(and if you love Helen, can you hesitate ?) I will 
endeavour to make her future as tranquil as lies in 
my power; I will strive, now that all relation 
between us of husband and wife is over for ever, 
to be the friend and protector I promised her 
father to become when, with his last dying words, 
he trusted his child to me. 

" If you refuse me this, which I ask of you for 
her sake, then all must happen which is usual on 
these occasions. Helen's name will be disgraced, 
and with this disgrace — which will have been 
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your own sole act — ceases the necessity of my 
behaving as I have proposed. In this case I beg 
that you will meet me in Paris in ten days; 
I shall wait at Marseilles for a reply to this 
letter. 

" I need hardly tell you how much it has cost 
me to write as I have done to you : nor need I 
fear that you will attribute to any unworthy 
motive my entreaty that if you have truly loved 
Helen as she deserved to be loved, you will pause 
before it is too late, and save her, poor child, from 
misery and public shame. 

"James Dan vers." 

" Sorrento, Monday evening." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

And when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. — Othello. 

No amount of reasoning — and Lady Helen did 
her best to persuade herself— could make her 
feel that she was not guilty. She joined in the 
verdict which she so well knew would be 
unhesitatingly pronounced whenever the .world 
should know that she had broken her marriage 
vow. Although she did not attempt to set 
aside this verdict as unjust, she could not help 
comparing the severity shown to those who 
transgress as she had done, under the impulse 
of an overwhelming passion, with the indulgence, 
nay, approbation, with which her marriage with 
Sir James Danvers had been regarded. 
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And yet every one — and when we say every one 
we mean all her world, that is, those whose 
opinion was of importance to her — knew that 
she had married Danvers because he was rich 
and she was poor. 

It was simply a bargain; not a bad one, for 
Danvers, besides his riches, was a clever, agree- 
able, and good-natured man, and the slave was 
glad to find so eligible a purchaser. But there 
was no love on either side, and they had perjured 
themselves at God's altar, and all present, from 
the bishop in lawn sleeves who gave God's 
blessing, down to the lady's-maid who sat in 
the rumble of the travelling carriage when the 
" happy pair " started for their honeymoon, knew 
that Sir James Danvers had bought Helen's 
wit and beauty as being the luxuries required 
to make his voluptuous life complete. He was 
too much skilled in the ways of the world, and too 
acute a judge of human nature, to think that Lady 
Helen loved him, or even would love hiau He 
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put that aside altogether. He himself, as we 
have said before, had loved deeply, and had 
lost the one being who had .made him for a time 
unselfish; once deprived of this happiness, he 
had shut his heart for ever to any great joys 
or sorrows, and he led a life of refined egotism. 
His disposition was naturally generous and tender, 
and while indulging himself he injured others 
no more than was absolutely necessary to secure 
his own pleasures. He felt, however, no remorse 
in condemning a woman to a life devoid of love 
if she remained faithful to her marriage vow, or 
if she failed, to a life of secret guilt, fear, and 
remorse. 

Lady Helen had for some years escaped the 
danger which hangs, like the sword of Damocles, 
over the heads of all who are in her unenviable 
position. She was much admired, and led a life 
of ceaseless hurry and excitement; she accepted 
the admiration paid to her beauty and talents 
as the tribute due to these gifts. It amused her 
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to see the power that she could exercise over the 
men, and the envy she excited in the women, and 
for a while believed that she was contented. At 
times, she felt indescribably weary of it all, and 
she would sigh over the little real happiness that 
had fallen to her lot; but she banished such 
thoughts, and their only effect was to make 
her become more entirely one of the gay circles 
where she was so welcome. She was never more 
brilliant or in higher spirits than after one of 
those sad retrospects into her life; she was 
determined not to listen to her heart, but to 
enjoy life as she had recklessly planned it 

At last she met Paget, and her whole nature 
seemed changed. She then fully understood the 
horror of the bargain she had made, for she only 
then appreciated the happiness that might have 
been hers. We have seen how she thought that 
she might cherish in secret her love for Paget 
under the disguise of friendship, and how quickly 
the mask fell at the first storm of passion. Like 
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all women, she blamed herself only, and, although 
she grieved for the sin she had committed, she 
rejoiced that the sacrifice was all hers, and that 
she had made Paget happy. 

Lady Helen was alone at the chateau on the 
arrival of Sir James Danvers' letter. 

She grew pale with terror and her heart beat 
painfully as she saw by the enclosure that he 
knew all. But as she read the letter she could 
hardly believe that it was Sir James who wrote, 
the whole tone was so mucb calmer and more 
considerate than she could have hoped for. 

What he said was quite true. 

She was too proudly sensitive to bear the 
world's scorn; it was not in her nature to con- 
tinue the life of disgrace. She loved Paget— 
loved him with all the strength of her wild, 
passionate nature, but she felt that love would 
alter; not diminish, but change in both of them, 
and that, as the life went on, she should begin to 
hate herself, and that her spirit would be broken. 

vol. n. 33 
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How could she bear to meet any of her old 
acquaintances, and see them turn and " pass by 
on the other side ? " All her associates must be 
men, no woman would speak to the " outcast 
of society," and the men would have every 
right to show her the opinion in which she 
was held : not that they would, she daresay, but 
still they might, and they could never respect 
her. 

And yet it had been a dream that she had 
hardly allowed to be shaped into a reality. The 
thoughts of the long days, the quiet evenings, 
spent entirely with Paget But then, as she knew 
well, though she firmly believed in his love for 
her, his was not the nature to be satisfied always 
with her alone ; much as he might love her, still 
he could not go on for years without his world. 
It was not right or natural that he should, and 
Lady Helen felt that it would be a source of 
constant sorrow to her to see him isolated from 
the society in which he had always moved, and in 
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which he was so well formed to play a prominent 
part She knew by experience the charm of 
novelty; she could understand that the life they 
had contemplated might, and would be, intense 
though sinful happiness, but this could not last 
for ever. Paget would be distressed and angry at 
seeing her avoided and sneered at — worried at her 
constant though unspoken dread of meeting any 
one she had known before; and, more than all, he 
would be rendered furious at any slight or covert 
smile at the mention of her name, a thing that was 
so likely to happen. All this would chafe and 
wound his proud spirit ; he would not tell her, she 
knew that, and he would be always good and 
gentle to her, but she would know what he felt, 
and it would break her heart 
But the alternative ! 

To part with him now and for ever! Her 
heart gave a bound that caused her to lay back 
on the sofa, pale with agony. To feel that she had 
looked her last on the dear face, to know that she 
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had cast him from her for ever ! She could not, 
and yet she must; but it was very hard. 

Go to, O most moral reader ! You, who 
toss your head, and call her an "abandoned 
woman," you, mayhap, have had your experience ; 
you have been virtuous and have resisted. But, 
if you are not destitute of heart, you can feel 
sorrow — ay, and deep pity — for the poor soul 
battling with herself, as if for dear life, willing, 
oh, so willing ! to do right, but so terribly weak, 
from the might of her love. It is one of the 
hardest struggles in the world to give up what 
we love truly. We can bear to surrender to 
Death what he claims, but it is hard to give 
up all to Life; to know that the world is free 
to love what we have so idolized, to feel that the 
being once our own is in the world, living and 
moving, but is and must be nothing to us, away 
from us, to come back never more! 
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Paget arrived at the ch&teau late In the after- 
noon. He burst into the little sitting-room, saying, 
fiercely, — 

" Now you must come ! " 

Lady Helen started up. 

"Come! where?" 

" Away — with me. Everything is discovered." 

" Yes, I know. I have a letter. But, oh, George ! 
I — I — cannot ! " and she burst into tears. 

He looked at her for a moment, as if doubting 
his senses, then said, angrily, — 

" You cannot? You mean you will not. Helen, 
what do you mean ? But I see," he added, 
passionately, "you are tired of me; you think 
I am not worthy of the sacrifice ? ' Well, I dare- 
say I am not. I have been very selfish, I have 
been mistaken ; I will leave you." 

She sprang to his side. 

"Oh, George! be merciful. You know I am 
not tired of you. But, oh, I cannot do this ! " 
He shook her off, angrily. 
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u You do not love me," he cried ; €t if you did, 
you would come." 

Lady Helen looked sadly at him. 

"I do not love you?" she said, with a 
tender light in her dark eyes. "Oh, George! 
do I not love you? but you are always unjust 
to me when you are angry. I wish to talk to 
you ; I wish you to read Danvers' letter." 

" Not I. Of course, why did I not understand 
at once? You cannot leave this good Danvers, 
this faithful husband, who, at the moment of 
writing virtuously to you, was living with 
Mademoiselle Salvi at Sorrento." 

" Impossible ! " burst from Lady Helen's lips. 

"It is quite true," said Paget, quietly; "I 
know it. Oh, Helen ! " and his voice grew 
tender, "come to me, where you will be free 
from all trouble and pain. Do you know, have 
you ever thought, what happiness it would be? 
Helen, do you hear me ? Say you will, darling. 
I will make you so happy." 
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She looked up, with a white terror all over her 
face. 

"You will hate me! Oh, George! I am so 
terrified, I cannot came." 

a You must come," and he kissed her passion- 
ately. ts Helen, you do not know what you are 
saying ; you must come ! " 

She shook her head sadly, and knelt down near 
him: she stroked his hands fondly, she looked 
earnestly into his face, as if she were pressing 
every feature deep into her heart, and as she 
looked the thought of how dear he was to her 
came upon her with overwhelming power; her 
soft eyes filled, her sweet lips trembled and 
quivered, whispering, 

" I am so miserable, so very miserable! George, • 
love me, and don't be angry with me. You 
must not stay ! 99 

Paget raised her ; his face was very white and 
stern. 

(S You send me from you. Be it so ! w 
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She looked up startled, and cried out with 
despair, 

" George, do not look so. Oh, can you not pity 
me ? Can you not know that my heart is break- 
ing ? You know that I love you ; that it is killing 
me to send you away from me, and yet I do it — I 
must do it. Be kind to me, darling ; it is the last 
time we shall be together," and her voice sank 
into low and pitiful wailing, and she crept up 
to him with an imploring look, and a little tender, 
entreating motion of her hands. "George, oh, 
pity me ; take me to your heart for the last time ! 
Tell me that you forgive me, for I love you, oh, 
George ! I love you so very dearly. I shall die if 
you do not speak to me." 

She paused. He stood white and immovable ; 
his heart nearly bursting with its violent throbs, 
his lips trembling with emotion. 

With one low cry of pain, « Ah, God ! he 
will not speak to me!" Lady Helen sank pale 
and cold at his feet 
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He started, he seized her in his arms, he implored 
her to speak. All was of no avail. With a sudden 
pang Paget felt it would be wise to leave her now, 
never to see her again ! He laid her on the sofa ; 
he bent over the dear face, he kissed the little 
hands, he held her once again to his heart, and 
then rushed from the room, out — far away — 
down to the steps near the lake, and there, throw- 
ing himself on the cold stone, the great strong man 
burst into a passionate agony of tears. 

Before night Lady Helen was in a high fever, 
and prudent Ad&le, her maid, had despatched the 
courier to Paget's rooms in Paris, bearing a little 
note containing the sad tidings. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Vous ne rejetez pas la flenr qui n'est plus belle, 
Ce crime de la terre an ciel est pardonne; 
Vous ne maudirez pas votre enfant infidele 
Non d'avoir rien vendu, mais d'avoir tout donne. 

Dbsbosdes Yaimorm. 

The reader will be disposed to acknowledge thai I, 
Milverstone, who have made myself the true 
chronicler of the events in the lives of iihose few 
persons whom I have known intimately, have care- 
fully and successfully avoided egotism, and have 
inflicted upon those who may read these pages, 
little enough of my personal history. 

Nor am I about now to do so, and if I hesitate 
to resume the thread of my narrative, I do so as 
one pushes aside in one's desk a packet of letters 
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which contain the records of what was once all our 
life, and which also hold the story of wounds which 
we thought would never heal We hesitate to 
read again the faded writing, and to recall the 
scenes of so much happiness and sorrow* The life 
we are now leading looks as faded as the ink in 
those letters ; how dull and objectless it seems 
beside the record of those joys! We dread 
recalling the past, for we have still the faculty of 
regret, if not of active grief. ~ 

Alas ! in the story I am relating there is little 
left to be told which is not, to us who knew and 
loved so well those concerned, full of sadness. Can 
it be wondered that I pause for a moment in 
hesitation ? 

It will be remembered that Oonyngham had 
returned to Passingham alojie at the time of 
Vane's marriage, and that his true and unfaltering 
love for Maud had met its reward. It was there- 
fore with a light heart in all that regarded my best 
and dearest friend that I had been wandering in 
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Italy for some months with Gay Thornton, an old 
brother officer. 

The time had passed quickly and pleasantly in 
roaming through the old Italian cities, and in 
the enjoyment of the lovely scenery and delicious 
climate of Italy during the summer-time. Autumn 
was drawing on, and the date we had fixed for 
our departure was fast approaching. We had 
resolved to take a last look at Sorrento before 
leaving Italy, and had driven from Naples by 
moonlight. 

The air was heavily laden with the scent of 
orange flowers, the fire-flies were flitting rest- 
lessly about the dark crags, and the moon lighted 
up fantastically the bold outline of rock at 
whose feet the sea murmured its eternal com- 
plaint 

Nature on that evening wore her most beautiful 
aspect, and as I mused on the past events of my 
life, I asked myself the question which most men 
who have travelled much have addressed to them- 
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selves : " Why leave the spot where I am calmly- 
content, where past sorrows are deadened, and 
where we hope that the future will seem to us 
like floating down the stream of life, instead of 
battling with its storms? Why should, life be 
an eternal toil? May none of us know rest until 
that final repose only to be reached through the 
fear and agony of death ? " 

My own life had not been happy, and I had 
little to tempt me back to England. I could 
not help feeling that, with books gathered round 
me, I could settle down in the beautiful spot 
upon which I was gazing, and dream away the 
rest of my life in contented solitude. At all 
events, I half resolved to make the attempt, and 
I should have then and there carried my reso- 
lution into effect, but that I had one or two 
duties to fulfil in England before I could with 
a free conscience become a willing exile. I also 
wished to be a witness to the happiness of Guy 
and Maud, and to see that the face of my dear 
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friend had lost that look of fixed sadness which 
it had worn for so many years. 

The next morning we left for England, and 
having got through the business which had made 
it necessary for me to return, I hurried down to 
Passingham* 

It was good to see the happiness of Conyngham. 
and his wife. I almost started as she came for- 
ward to greet me ; the worn harassed look had 
gone, the bloom had returned to her cheeks, and 
her eyes, which had regained all their former 
light, followed Guy's every movement with a 
fond admiring glance that she was at no pains 
to conceal. Without being demonstrative in man- 
ner, no one could be with Lady Conyngham 
without perceiving how happy she was. Her 
happiness was so complete as to create a certain 
reserve in her on all that concerned the present 
She seemed jealous that others should learn the 
secret of her great love for Gray, and it seemed 
a relief to her when I led the talk from the 
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present to past days, although they presented a 
very gloomy contrast to the happiness to which 
they had at last reached. 

So I chattered of our wars and adventures in 
India, telling Guy the news of our old regiment, 
which was now stationed in Madras; the most 
important feet was that our gay colonel had 
ceased his conquests among the fair sex by a 
final triumph, and that he had married pretty 
Christina Anstruther. Her name brought up a 
thousand memories of an almost forgotten episode 
in our lives, and Guy asked eagerly about her, 
and if she were happy, with a tone of relief, 
saying how glad he was that she was married. 

The earnestness with which Conyngham ques- 
tioned me made his wife laugh, and ask him 
"Why he cared so very much?* and I was 
made the narrator of our long visit at the 
Anstruthers, and of the unconscious conquest 
which Guy had made of poor little Christina. 

Maud looked lovingly and trustfully at Guy 
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when I described Christina, who was quite pretty 
enough to make Conyngham's constancy meri- 
torious. Now that she was happily married, we 
could talk pleasantly enough over her past sorrows, 
and Maud magnanimously declared that she loved 
her for her kindness to Guy. 

Of the Danvers' I did not hear much. Lady 
Conyngham said they had been living for some 
time at a small ch&teau near Versailles, that she 
believed Sir James was away at Brussels just 
now, but that "dear Helen" was a bad corre- 
spondent and had not written for some time. 

I observed that Maud seemed embarrassed in 
talking about her friend, and I felt that she was 
indisposed to answer my questions. I half sus- 
pected that some evil hung over Lady Helen. 
She had always interested me greatly, even more 
than Guy's wife. It had required all her later 
constancy, and^he sight of Guy's present happi- 
ness, to make me forgive Maud for her first 
marriage, and the suffering which it had caused. 
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There was much to love in the good and gentle- 
tempered Lady Conyngham, but I felt that there 
was a higher and more attractive nature in the 
wayward Lady Helen. She had so much talent, 
so much spirit, in fine, so much cliaracter, that 
once known, she was one of those who cannot 
be forgotten. I could always remember with 
pleasure the hours spent in her society ; her 
conversation was so thoroughly original, often 
brilliantly clever, and yet never losing the dis- 
tinctive charm of being womanly. She had also 
the art which some women possess of evoking 
all the best talents of others, and while she 
shone herself, she was not selfish, or exi- 
geante, and rejoiced heartily in the success of 
others. 

I went to bed that night thinking of her, as I 
had last seen her at Somerford, in eager, animated 
discussion, when, with flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, she had denounced Louis Napoleon, with his 
" cruel treachery and immoral success." 

vol. n. 34 
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I was harassed by the fear that something had 
happened to Lady Helm; Maud was so abrupt 
in her answers about her, and seemed so relieved 
when the conversation was changed, that I felt 
sure that she had heard something about her 
friend that she was grieved at, and which she 
was anxious to conceal from others. 

I thought over Lady Helen's destiny, and 
wondered whether she was still unscathed by the 
ordeal of success and by the worldly atmosphere 
in which she lived. Over me, as over many 
others, Lady Helen exercised a charm peculiar 
to herself. It was difficult to define in what this 
consisted. It was not her beauty only, for 
although most men declared her very pretty, the 
women positively denied that she had any claim 
to be called beautiful, and they gave many 
excellent reasons for their decision, which Lady 
Helen's presence never failed to- destroy. Nor 
was it her cleverness, for I have met not a few 
women at least as clever, and many more care* 
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fully educated^ and with greater stores of learn- 
ing. But there was an earnestness in all she 
said which contrasted strongly with the listless 
sameness of the women about her, which was 
singularly attractive, and she gave in some 
manner something of herself to all she said 
and did. This extended to trifles, and I used 
often to think that I could tell when I entered 
a room whether Lady Helen had been there. 
In short, I could, I confessed to myself, under- 
stand Lady Helen inspiring a love which would 
make all other love seem pale and worthless, and 
I hated to think that she should bestow her love 
upon any one. In fact, I think I was not far 
from loving her myself; I know that I felt I 
would die to save her from sorrow. 

Alas ! my forebodings of evil were too soon to 
be realized. 

At the breakfast-table next morning we were 
startled by a telegram. It was from Paget, and 
was to this effect : — 

34—2 
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"Lady Helen Danvers is seriously ill. Sir 
James is absent Lady Conyngham is earnestly 
requested to come at once." 

" You must go, of course," said Guy. " Mil- 
verstone will take care of Passingham while we 
are away." 

Maud coloured deeply. 

"Yes; but I think I would rather — in fact, 
dear Guy, I think I had better go alone." She 
looked imploringly at him. 

Guy looked grave as he answered, 

" Well, perhaps so — you know best. I daresay 
I should be only in the way; but Milverstone 
and I will go as far as Paris with you." 

" Oh, thank you," she said, with a sigh of 
relief; "but I am sure you will understand; 
being so very ill, she might be worried at the 
idea of any one but myself being there." 

"Yes," said Conyngham, "I daresay you are 
right. We cannot start till to-morrow ; we could 
not possibly reach London this evening. The 
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express leaves Leighton at nine in the morning ; 
you must be ready to-morrow," and he looked at 
her with a half-saddened expression at the idea 
of losing his treasure already; then turning to 
me, he said, 

" Milverstone, I spoke for you just now ; 
you will not mind coming over to Paris for a 
day?" 

" Oh, no," I answered ; st I shall be very glad 
to be of use." 

And so it was settled. 



It was on the evening of the fourth day that 
Lady Conyngham arrived at the little ch&teau. 
She was met at the door by Paget It was no 
time for shocked propriety or over-prudery, and 
from one glance at his pale anxious face, Maud 
understood how much he was suffering. She 
took his hand kindly, saying, 

" I am so distressed ; how is she ? " 
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"She has been worse to-day. Come and see 
her. Thank God you are come! " 

He led the way upstairs, and opened the door 
of the room. A small shaded lamp burned in 
one corner, and on the bed at the farther end of 
the room lay Lady Helen; her face was flushed, 
her eyes bright with fever, her beautiful hair 
streamed in rich confusion over the pillows, and 
her hands were tossed wildly over her head, 
which she moved restlessly to and fro. 

Maud touched her gently. 

" Dear Helen, I have come to nurse you." 

The dark eyes turned and gazed at her. 

" No, no," she moaned ; " it is no use. Danvers 
knows all — and I have turned him from the door, 
him — George, whom I love — oh, so dearly ! " her 
voice grew louder, and she shrieked passionately. 
"He will not speak to me — he stands there so 
cold and angry! " she sobbed convulsively, adding 
in low broken tones, * George, I have given up 
all for you — but I cannot come." She raised 
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herself in the bed, and clasping her hands, 
cried, "Ah! I shall die if yon do not speak to 
me. Oh, George ! my darling ! " and sank 
exhausted into the arms of the frightened Ad&e, 
who stood weeping by the bed. 

And thus it was that Maud learned the sad 
story. 

The burst of delirious wandering had exhausted 
the poor sufferer, who now lay calm and quiet 
with closed eyes, and Lady Conyngham turned to 
look at Paget, who stood with folded arms, and a 
look of such agony on his face that it made her 
heart ache. She touched his arm gently. 

" Come into the next room," she- said; " I want 
to know about her ; how long has she been Hke 
this?" 

Once in the next room, Paget threw himself on 
the sofa, shaken by a storm of passionate grie£ It 
was an intensity of sorrow Maud had never before 
seen in a man, and she drew near to him, full of a 
gentle pity, saying,*- 
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" You must not give way so ; pray speak to me.* 
You know how sorry I am. It may do you good 
to speak to me." 

All that Paget could say, in hurried and broken 
accents, was — 

" I could not help loving her ; Lady Conyng- 
ham, you, her best friend, can best judge how hard 
it was to see her and not to love her. We were 
obliged to part, and I was leaving her for ever. 
When I heard from Adfele of her sudden illness, I 
could not leave her alone, perhaps to die. You 
were the only person she would like to have near 
her at such a time — but till you came, what could 
I do ? You cannot blame me for having stayed a 
little time longer? " 

"No," said Maud, gently, "it would hardly 
have been natural for you to have stayed away, 

but " her voice faltered at the idea of the pain 

she was about to inflict, " I think that now I have 
come — you ought not to stay." 

" You are right," said Paget, in a low unsteady 
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voice, " I will go — but I must look on the dear 
face once more. I shall never see it again — 
never ! " 

They stood again by the bed. Lady Helen 
was quiet now; her eyes rested fondly, with a half 
gleam of recognition, on Paget, and she said in her 
old, sweet tones, 

"I put the picture of Castellamare in your 
room. I knew you would like it. We were 
very happy there ; do you remember, dear ? 
and oh, George ! I am so sorry you have been 
ill!" 

He bent over her, saying, — 

" Darling, you must wish me good-bye. Do 
you know me ? Oh, God ! " he groaned from the 
depths of his breaking heart, "how can I leave 
you?" 

Her eyes brightened. 

€€ Know you? why of course ; George, it is my 
George!" she smiled a little; "and so you are 
going; well, you will be home early; " she threw 
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her wasted arms about his neck, u I shall wait for 
you, dear ; " her eyes closed and she murmured 
dreamily, €€ Ad&le, do not forget to put the flowers 
in Mr. Paget's room.'* 

Paget looked sadly at Maud, whose tears were 
flowing fast. She followed him to the door. 

"She is very ill," he said, in a low voice. "Lady 
Conyngham, you will take care of her : she is so 
tender, so delicate; you will shield her from scorn. 
God bless you; you have acted too kindly to 
me." 

She could only hold out her hand silently: 
he broke from her, and with one last loving 
look at the quiet figure on the bed, he was 
gone. 

Two days afterwards Sir James Danvers re- 
ceived the following telegram and letter; - the 
former was from Paget. It merely said, 

"I have received your letter and have left 
Paris." 

The letter was as follows : 
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"Chiton Bellevue, YenaiUes. 

" My dear Sib Jambs, 

" I abbiyed here last evening, having been 
summoned by a telegram to Helen, who is very 
seriously ill. I feel that you ought to be ac- 
quainted immediately with her state, and therefore 
I write, though I much fear this letter will 
hardly reach you. In one lucid interval to-day, 
Helen mentioned that you had left Sorrento, and 
suggested your being at Marseilles — to which 
place I have directed my letter. 

"I need not add that I will remain with her 
and do all I can ; she is much changed, and I 
fear Dr. Benoit thinks her in a most dangerous 
state. 

" Yours sincerely, 

"M. CoNTOGHAM." 



Maud was now established by the sick-bed of 
her friend. As she looked on the wasted form, 
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her thoughts flew sadly to the st long ago " when 
Lady Helen in her bright beauty had been the 
centre of the gayest circles, and her house had 
been voted the most charming in London. 

And it had come to this ! 

Lady Conyngham shuddered as she wondered 
whether any one but herself knew the sad story. 
How was it all to end? And as she sat there 
through the quiet night, she remembered years 
ago, at Invercorrie, when she herself was about to 
marry Sir Mark, Lady Helen's kindly sympathy 
and her earnest and passionate entreaty, €t Never 
marry a man you do not love." And Maud 
started with horror as she felt obliged to confess 
to herself that though her own life . had been 
spotless in the eyes of the world, her own con- 
science told her that in her first marriage she had 
been almost as guilty as the poor sufferer before 
her. Had she not acted against the true-hearted 
counsels of Lady Helen, and against that ex- 
perience so dearly bought, and so honestly re- 
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vealed to her? Had she not in fact sold herself 
to be the toy of the passions of a man in every 
way loathsome to her? Yes, she had acted worse 
than foolishly, and she had done it of her own 
will, knowing how passionately she loved another 
man all the while. She had sacrificed purity to 
gratify the pique and disappointment of the 
moment. She felt a deep gratitude to God, and 
to her dear Guy, that she had not added a further 
sin to that of her false marriage vow. But was 
she in truth any better than Lady Helen, who had 
sinned also, but not in the same way ? She had 
not loved at the time of her marriage, and had, 
therefore, not acted treacherously or faithlessly 
to any one in that act of her life. Her sin, so 
quickly and cruelly punished, was the effect of a 
powerful and all-absorbing passion. Everything 
was forgotten in that one moment — home, friends, 
honour, all ! She had broken her marriage 
vow, she was an outcast from the world; 
but was she not killing herself by her repentance, 
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her determination to try and expiate the wrong; 
was she not giving up dear life in the straggle ? 

Maud sighed as she felt how much more the 
crown was deserved by her who was lying there 
so helpless now than by herself, who, through the 
force of happier circumstances, hdd been carried 
safely through the term of trial. Lady Helen 
had, it is true, let fell the cross, but would she not 
again hold it on high, and would not God's bright 
sunshine again allow it to throw its blessed shadow 
on her future work ? 

With very penitent and chastened feelings did 
Lady Conyngham look on her poor friend. She 
had always loved her, and should she be the one 
to throw the first stone at her, and be the one to 
cast her off? No; she felt indeed how unworthy 
she herself was; she would love her still — she 
would pour comfort into the desolate and broken 
heart — she would try and shield her from the 
world's cruel scorn — she would make her a home 
at Passingham. Guy would not object; he could 
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not, in his happiness, refuse to shelter one so 
unhappy ! 

It should be a very quiet home, and no one 
need know the sad preface; and Maud again 
felt a sickening wonder whether any one did 
know* 

At that moment she turned to the bed, and 
almost started to see Lady Helen's soft dark eyes 
fixed on her. 

"Do you know me, dearest?" she asked, 
anxiously. 

The sweet lips smiled and murmured, — 
"I half think it is dear Maud Hazledean I I was 
a long while away, dear; Lady Glendower wearied 
me so. Oh, child, you must wait for Guy; do 
not marry Sir Mark. I know what you will 
suffer; who knows better than I — alas! who?" 
There was a pause, then she said feebly, " It is 
nice being at Invercorrie again — but these rooms 
— ah! Adele, they are like Belle vue ! * 

The last word recalled her wandering senses. 
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She covered her face with her hands, and the hot 
tears trickled through her wasted fingers, while 
she moaned drearily, . 

"Bellevue! Oh! when was I at Belle vue? 
There was a lake and a fountain. Why did they 
bring me here — to Invercorrie? Ad&e, get me 
my yellow dress, he likes it — I must go — quick, 
those yellow roses ! " She looked round startled, 
" Why is he not here ? Ah, I see him ! who is 
that with him ? " she caught Lady Conyngham's 
arm, and said, hurriedly, t€ Ah ! how very beau- 
tiful she is — I have seen her before — she is — she 
must be — the Jewess ! but oh ! I have sent him 
away. Oh, George, George, come back to me ! 99 
She turned her head wearily on the pillow, 
sighing and moaning in pitiful accents, — "It is 
I who have done it. I have sent him from me, 
and it will kill me. Oh, George, George ! " 

Always the same sad refrain. 

Lady Conyngham sent off a letter that evening 
to her husband, and this was the end : — 
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et And now you know all, and I have a favour 
to ask you, which is, that Helen should have a 
home at Passingham. I feel that I am asking a 
great deal, but, dear Guy, shall we judge her ? If 
she has erred, she now repents, and shall we turn 
away from her at such a time ? I am sure that 
you will be good and generous, as you always 
have been. It will break my heart to know that 
poor Helen is left alone in her sorrow. If you 
could only see her, I am sure you would pity her, 
and that you could not, more than myself, be 
reconciled to the thought of giving her up. I 
myself do not feel worthy enough to sit in judg- 
ment on her who only erred, as so many do, in 
loving too well. I have always loved her so 
dearly, and she has been so good to me in pay 
sorrow, trying so heartily to prevent my rash acts 
of former days, and oh, Guy, has ever had your 
interest so much at heart ! Oh ! dear Guy, think 
of how much we love one another, and then think 
of her loneliness, and, in our happiness, let us be 

vol. n. 35 
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forgiving and merciful to her, and do what we can 
to lighten the load of misery that she will always 
hare to bear. 

" And now good-night I keep very well, and 
am taking great care of myself, so you need not be 
anxious. I hope Major Milverstone is well, and 
" I am, yours always, 

"M.C." 

The answer to this, which arrived in due course, 
brought tears of thankfulness into Maud's eyes; 
the contents were very simple. 

" My Daeling, 

"Did you think I should be the one to 
refuse you ? Passingham is open to her directly 
she can be moved. 

" Yours, 
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Even was closing in. Docteur Benoit had just 
gone, and Maud took her seat by the bed with a 
heavy heart, for to-night the crisis of the fever 
would take place. If Lady Helen awoke conscious, 
all would go well with her ; if not, the end would 
come very soon. 

The hours seemed as if they would never 
pass! 

Lady Helen lay quiet, the oold damp stood on 
her brow, and Maud leant over hear to listen to her 
breathing. It was very weak; the pulse seemed 
almost gone. 

Adele stood by the other side of the bed crying 
silently, when the stillness of the evening was 
broken by a carriage driving hastily up to the 
door. 

Lady Helen stirred uneasily. 

" Go, Adele," said Maud, softly; " see who that 
is, and come and tell me." 

Her heart throbbed at the idea that it might be 
Guyl 

35—2 
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Ad&le returned, her face blanched with terror. 
"Madame, it is milord. Sir James has re- 
turned!" 

Even as she spoke he came into the room. 
Maud held up her hand with a warning gesture. 

ts Hush ! " she said, in a low tone, " everything 
depends on her awaking. For God's sake, be 
quiet. I much fear there is no hope.'* 

Sir James sank on his knees by the bed, and 
gazed sadly on the unconscious figure before him. 
What a change since he had last seen her in the 
bright bloom of her beauty ! All her long, waving 
hair had been cut off, and the deathly pallor, the 
dark lines encircling the closed eyes, the sunken 
cheeks, the lips so parched and dark, and the 
wasted arms and hands which were crossed on her 
bosom, all showed too plainly the sufferings she 
had undergone, and the terrible exhaustion which 
they had left behind. 

There was presently an uneasy movement. 
Lady Helen turned, and sighed, and opened her 
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eyes. She looked round — there was a trembling 
of the sweet eyelids; a quivering of the tender 
mouth, at missing one face. Her eyes rested on 
Sir James with a sort, of vague wonder, and 
then turned appealingly to Maud, as, with a 
frightened movement of her hands, she burst into 
tears. 

Lady Conyngham signed to Sir James to leave 
the room. The crisis was past, and she was saved, 
but everything depended on quiet. 

" It was very wrong," said the feeltfe voice, as 
Maud bent over the bed ; " but I missed the face 
that has been with me all through my illness. Oh, 
Maud ! you will write ? " 

"Yes, yes; you poor darling! but you must 
not speak ; you must not think." 

The dark eyes were raised so mournfully, with 
such a look of sorrow in their tender depths, that 
Maud was fain to bury her head in her hands, and 
give way to a burst of thankful yet sorrowful 
weeping. 
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CHAPTER XL 

It now dawned upon him that suicide was, after all, but a 
desperate method of running away ; that the sentry had no right 
to desert his post until regnlarly relieved. — General Bourn*. 

These are moments in life when we feel nnmbed 
with grief. The blow has fallen, and we are 
dimly aware that onr happiness has ceased and for 
ever. In mercy this feeling of stupefaction comes 
over us: for if we could suddenly realize the 
suffering that is to last for years, the pangs that 
every-day memory has in store for us, there would 
be few strong enough to resist the first shock. 
We should veil our faces and die. 

But it is not so. We do not attempt to realize 
all the horror of that dreadful word ; the saddest 
that human lips can breathe, or to which human 
ears can listen — " lost." We keep murmuring to 
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ourselves the word that contains our doom. We 
have the vague consciousness that life is now 
changed for us— -for ever; — that there can be no 
more sunshine for the heart, not even the storms 
that shook our very being — those storms against 
which we battled at times so despairingly, and 
which were succeeded by calms so heavenly in 
their quiet, that we forgot the anguish which pre- 
ceded them. 

In the hours that succeed a great and irremedi- 
able grief we can even pursue our daily avocations, 
observant of the petty details of life, and move 
mechanically and in the old grooves among our 
fellow-men ; like those who, having received mor- 
tal wounds in battle, still sit their horses firmly. 
The word is given which, perhaps, hurls on the 
enemy the charging squadrons which decide the 
fate of the day, and those mortally stricken only 
reel from their saddle when the sounds of victory 
ring loudly jubilant in their dying ears. 

Or like the criminal when life is hanging on 
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the too certain decision of his fellow-men. The 
crime has been traced home with all the carefhl 
skill of the law, there can be no doubt of the 
verdict, and yet the eye and brain of the unhappy 
culprit are attracted by the trivial sights that 
surround him, and he weaves a web of idle 
speculation totally unconnected with his own 
fate. 

Thus it was with George Paget as he drove 
to the Versailles station, and entered the railway 
carriage full of passengers who had been merry- 
making and were noisily narrating the vicissitudes 
of a day's pleasure in the gardens and restaurants 
of Versailles. 

There were representatives of all classes: the 
plre de familU from the Rue St Denis, his smartly- 
dressed spouse and sleepy children, who kept 
slipping off the parental laps among the legs of 
the passengers. The demi-monde ladies with 
their bonnets in their hands, their hair disordered 
and dresses crumpled, and their eyes bright with 
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mischief and champagne, exchanged lively re- 
partees with the Edmonds and Arthurs of the 
hour, and clamoured hungrily for supper at the 
maison dorie. There was the English couple 
who had been « doing " the galleries with Murray 
as their cicerone, and who had undergone the 
plundering and blundering consequent upon Mr. 
Jones having to exercise his untutored judgment 
on a restaurateur's carte. Wonderful are the 
menus selected by our countrymen on these 
occasions, and more wonderful still the imper- 
turbable gravity with which the polished waiters 
receive the orders, and with which they present 
the bill to the astonished gaze of the half-starved 
Britisher, who sighs for the substantial fare and 
potent drinks of his beloved country. In the 
farthest corner of the carriage are probably 
sitting some youthful pair who have neither been 
contemplating the splendours of the ugliest palace 
in the world, nor the trim gardens which surround 
it, but have fled away from the crowd, and in 
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gome secluded spot hare repeated with sweet 
iteration the tows of eternal love and devotion 
which will last, ah! how short a time. They 
are still lost to everything around thent, and, 
as they sit hand-in-hand in the crowded carriage, 
they are conscious only of their newly-born love, 
and the realisation of all that is implied therein. 

All these people passed as in a dream before 
Paget. He hardly knew how it was that he 
found himself seated in his own room, his servant 
bustling about, giving him hi* letters, and asking 
for his orders for the morrow. Paget quietly told 
him to leave him and to return in the morning, 
locked his door to be secure from further intrusion, 
and then sat down to contemplate all the horrors 
of his situation- 
Helen dying; her love for him revealed to her 
husband, and, probably, known to others. All 
this for him and through his fault, and, more than 
all, Helen, his own loved Helen, lost to him for 
ever! 
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In his despair, he retraced, with tormenting 
fidelity of memory, the first time that he had 
met Lady Helen, almost immediately after her 
marriage ; the first pleasant impression made upon 
him by that face that was now to haunt him far 
ever! Those eyes which were so changeful in 
their aspect, as he had seen them sparkling with 
joy or dimmed with tears; the dear hand which 
had been so tenderly and confidingly placed m 1 
his, the lore which had been so honest and true, 
the tones of the sweet, low voice, which seemed 
to sound again in his ears as he thought of that 
last interview of farewell And his conduct? 
How harsh and ungenerous it had been ! how cruel 
was the impossibility of unsaying those words I 
Alas! he could never more implore forgiveness 
for all his faults; he could not even once more 
tell her of his love, which must now and for ever 
burn sb fiercely, and yet so vainly, within him. 

Oh ! for one hour more, to be able to unsay 
everything that could have wounded that tender 
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heart, which now only, when it was too late, 
he valued at its real price; and to hear her once 
more — even while banishing him from her pre- 
sence — confess so passionately her love for him, 
and grant him once again the forgiveness that 
was always so readily granted to his faults. 

Never again to see her on this side of the 
grave! If she lived or died, lost to him for 
ever ! 

How could he live without her? and he felt 
that his grief was too heavy for him to bear ; 
and there came stealthily and silently over his 
heart the fierce temptation, the whisper as of a 
devil, — 

"Why not end all this?" The hand gently 
pressed on a hair trigger, a few drops of the 
subtle poison, and the wearied heart gives one 
agonized bound, and stops for ever ! Why grieve 
when the passage to another world, perhaps to 
annihilation, to eternal rest, is so short and 
easy? 
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Ay, in very truth, what was he to do with the 
long years of gnawing grief, of longing, hopeless 
and vain, or, worse still, of dull apathy? How 
easily the devil's pleading succeeded, and how 
calmly Paget resolved to die, we need not 
describe, nor shall we seek to vindicate the want 
of courage which he displayed. But was it to 
be wondered at? Yes, I think most of us have 
felt some time in our lives that all is useless, 
and we had better bring about the end quickly. 
All Lethe contained in a few drops of subtle fluid! 
How easy it is to die ! Surely it is so, but we 
seldom pour out the draught. We hesitate and 
waver, we turn away, we think living is better 
than dying, and so we live to — perhaps, some 
day — laugh over our folly. We do not say 
this applies to others, only to ourselves. We 
are foolish old people now, though we have 
suffered — and deeply — in our time. 

But for Paget this was a hard struggle. His 
love for Lady Helen had been the turning point 
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of his life. It had come to him after yean of 
self-indulgence and of heart-sleep. Before he Jhad 
met her he thought all faculty of loving dead 
within him* Women might amuse and interest 
him, provoke his curiosity, and help to pass time 
pleasantly, but they occupied him only as other 
resources to hill time, and to make life less tedious 
than it would otherwise prove. Those he met 
palled quickly on his fancy ; but he was recon- 
ciled to this, and in society he felt little sympathy 
with the artificial tone that prevailed between men 
and women. Girls were trained to start for the 
great matrimonial race, and since he had become 
one of the "eligibles," he had been scampered 
after by many swift-footed virgins, greatly to 
his amusement, and their subsequent disappoint- 
ment 

The lumens of the married women in society 
bored him quite as much — the smiles of these 
sirens, their mock defence and the easy victory, 
the acted sentiment on both sides, and the quiet 
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separations when they got tired of their masks, 
and when both parties showed their true faces, 
so hard and haggard with their heartless lives. 

He had gone through all this, and had come 
to the conclusion that the female demireps of the 
demi-monde were more honest, less troublesome, 
and nearly as amusing as their amateur rivals. 

The Jewess was the last of these connections, 
and we have seen that the easy sensuality of 
Paget had found, not only passions upon which 
he had not calculated, but a revenge so per- 
sistent as to bring about his present misery. 
And then came, almost choking him in its in- 
tensity, the feeling that he in his turn would be 
revenged upon those who had robbed him of his 
happiness. 

Bevenged — upon whom ? 

Could he wreak vengeance on a weak and 
fallen woman? And for what? for loving him 
and refusing to bear to be separated from 
him? No, there was no need for anger, for 
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nothing he could do or say would win Helen 
back to him. 

She had decided that all was to cease between 
them on this side of the grave ! And this without 
any diminution of her love for him. As he re- 
called the details of the interview in which she 
had told him they must part, he felt that she 
loved him as truly then as on that day on which 
she had first confessed her love ; her every word 
and look had told him this, and yet she had bid 
him leave her for ever ! 

Had he lost her otherwise, would it have been 
easier to bear ? 

If it had been that she had proved faithless, 
and had forsaken him for another, then indeed 
he might have wreaked his vengeance on a rival. 
But he cast the thought from him as unworthy : 
it was a desecration of the true-hearted woman 
who had sacrificed all, and all so willingly, for 
him. She had given him the only few happy 
days of his life, and now it was past 
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Happiness was gone for ever! Why should 
he linger on the shore gazing at the wreck, 
nothing left to be saved? All — all engulphed in 
the wild waves of ruin that had broken over him ! 
He had nothing left but to die I Life was not 
worth having without her to share it ! 

And so having passed sentence on himself, 
Paget felt the storm of sorrow abate. He pro- 
ceeded to reflect upon necessary arrangements 
of his affairs to be made before carrying his 
purpose into execution with as much method as 
if the close of a lingering illness had drawn near, 
and he was ending with decency his dealings with 
the world. 

He wrote letters to his lawyers both in England 
and Paris, prepared a draft of a will to be after- 
wards made out in legal form, and he decided 
that in a fortnight all would be completed, and 
4 that then he might close his weary eyes, and go 
forth " into the night" 

He proceeded, almost mechanically, to arrange 
vol. n. 36 
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his papers, and read with an aching heart the 
few remaining letters which had been written to 
him by Lady Helen. 

One of these had reference to a quarrel that 
had occurred between them, and was m answer 
to one that he had written. He must in that 
letter have talked of men who had committed 
suicide in losing the love of a woman, for in her 
answer Lady Helen had written, 

"You, my dearest, are, I feel, too good and 
noble to do such a deed. If you were to lose 
me, you would know that if it was by the hand 
of death, I should die with your name on my 
lips, and my love for you in my heart If we 
are separated while I am alive, you know that 
my love for you will never falter, that years 
will not weaken it, and that wherever you may 
be, all my thoughts, my love, and my prayers 
will follow you. But it would kill me to learn 
that you, George, whom I love and respect 
above every one, had not had the courage to 
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suffer a sorrow of which I was tearing my share 
patiently." 

As Paget read these lines, memory carried him 
back to the day which had followed this letter. 
How well he recalled the gentle pleading, the 
tender remonstrance, and his solemn pledge to 
Lady Helen, given after her earnest and loving 
entreaty, that whatever sorrow might be in store 
for ihem, he would never be hurried into a fatal 
impatience of life, and that he would never seek 
in death the oblivion of grief! 

He read over and over again the letter; he 
thought of the dear face, the tearful eyes which 
had enforced all that she had written, and there 
came a strange surging in the heart so hardened 
with despair and sorrow, an agonizing pulsation 
as if it were bursting with its grief; the hot tears 
welled up in his eyes, and at length flowed down 
unchecked and unheeded. The strong man who 
could, unmoved, face death in its worst form, 
yielded to the words of love, written by a 

36—2 
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tender woman's hand;* and he fell on his knees 
praying to be spared from temptation, and 
with chastened heart repeating, "Thy will be 
done." 

***** 

It is curious how often, when a brave resolution 
has been taken, circumstances arise which make 
its execution possible. And so it proved with 
Paget : he had set himself that hardest of tasks, 
to live under the shadow of a great sorrow 
without showing a sign of his suffering, and 
without taking a step towards relief. He knew 
Lady Helen's nature too well to doubt the con- 
stancy or the depth of her love for him ; he felt 
how great must have been the struggle in that 
gentle heart, and how dearly bought the victory, 
when she refused to fly with him. And it only 
remained for him to do nothing which should 
change this resolution. Moreover, he was bound 
in honour to Danvers never again to see Lady 
Helen. 

■\ 
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Paget himself felt how weak all such resolu- 
tions and promises would prove if he once again 
were near the woman whom he loved so passion- 
ately. And would she be braver and more 
steadfast than himself? True that she had been 
the first to wake from the dream of happiness ; 
but then disgrace, the world's outcry, the los& 
of friends, and the public shame were imminent, 
and all woman's weakness was turned to strength 
to escape these dangers, which to a man seem 
as trifles when placed in the balance against the 
possession for life of the woman who has been 
the dream of months, maybe years past. "All 
for love, and the world well lost," is more often 
felt by men than by women, and at the risk of 
seeming paradoxical we declare that what men 
call "going to the devil for a woman," and 
women "giving up everything," or, in other 
words, entire and reckless self-sacrifice for the 
sake of love, is more common in men than in 
women. 
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Marc Antony was, after all, a true type of man- 
kind. Cleopatra would have paused, and, contrary 
to the well-known Baying of " Femme qui Aesite" 
would not hare given up an empire, fame, and 
life for love. 

I hear my fair readers crying out at this view 
of the case, and an angry chorus q£ u how often 
women yield, and men betray," is raised. But 
the true statement of the disputed point is, that 
women fall because they do not reflect, and men 
betray because they are weak before feminine 
temptations. The real sacrifice is when the whole 
loss is deliberately measured: position, a career 
useful and honourable, wealth, the esteem of our 
fellow-men, duties moral and religious, the love 
of friends, the sorrow of parents — all in the one 
scale ; and in the other, the one weak faulty dar- 
ling of our love, with the imploring tearful glance 
which says so much, and which is so triumphant. 

Ah, well! it has been so since poor Adam 
averted his gaze from the paradise which closed 
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upon his erring footsteps, and set -forth on his 
dreary wanderings with Eve, who very likely 
• was cross after the first day's march ! It is use* 
less to discuss who is in the wrong in such cases ; 
but let us sigh for Utopia when women will no 
longer tempt, or men will be strong to resist, 
and let us, at least, feel something less than 
anger towards both parties when they come into 
court How much they have suffered we cannot 
know in detail; but the sourest elderly virgin 
and sternest male moralist may rest satisfied that 
any punishments they may devise for the pro- 
tection of the Forbidden Fruit has already been 
self-inflicted by the guilty creatures on whom 
they sit in judgment Fear, remorse, the agony 
of separation, the ever-recurring impatience of 
obstacles, all have made a hell of the love that 
dawned so brightly. Surely in this one plain 
narrative of events, such as are of daily occur- 
rence, the Nemesis has not been slow to arrive 
or feeble in effect 
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On the morning following that night daring 
which Paget had so nearly, with his own hand, 
brought his sorrows to a close, he received a visit 
from Leslie. 

Did Leslie know anything of what had hap- 
pened, or was his visit purely accidental? How 
often when we think we are wearing our mask 
with consummate skill, so that even our nearest 
friends know nothing of the sorrow that is making 
our life miserable, might we spare ourselves the 
effort at concealment which we think so suc- 
cessful ! 

There are few sayings truer than that simple 
one, " Tout se sait? as applied to our own particular 
circle of friends and acquaintances; and when 
Leslie saw Paget looking ten years older, and 
haggard with grief, it was either a sudden in- 
difference to one he really loved, or the ready 
tact of a man versed in the world's ways and 
in human feeling, that made him refrain from 
asking a single awkward question. He seemed 
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to notice nothing, but rattled on about himself 
and his new-born resolve to go and join Gari- 
baldi's legion, as though his visit to Paget had 
been dictated by the most selfish motives. And 
what wonder if it did suddenly occur to him to 
exclaim, 

"By Jove, Paget! you've nothing to do, why 
shouldn't you come too? It will be a really 
curious sight, for they say those Italian beggars 
can fight when old Garibaldi is with them, and it 
will all be over long before hunting begins! 
Besides, you know all about Italy, and can talk 
the language, which will be a good thing. I 
shouldn't wonder if they made you an interpreter, 
or a general of brigade, or some such thing. Do 
come, there's a good fellow ! Staunton and I 
start in two days; we travel light and take no 
servants. Pack a portmanteau, get a credit on 
Genoa and Naples from your banker, and join 
us!" 

Leslie seemed unusually restless, and Paget was 
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not long in making up his mind and promising to 
join him. The words once spoken, Leslie, whose 
one portmanteau most have been a complicated 
affair if it required his presence so urgently, 
bustled out of the room apparently in great 
spirits. 

Why was it that he looked so strangely grave 
the moment he left Paget ? Can he have known 
and grieved for his friend's sorrow? and was this 
sudden sympathy for the cause of united Italy 
simply an excuse for a pure and unselfish act of 
friendship? But this we shall never know, for 
Leslie, who did kinder things than most men, was 
disagreeably abrupt and cross if he suspected that 
his good deeds were known. 

After his friend's departure Paget felt a relief 
that all choice as to his immediate future had, as 
it were, been taken from him by Leslie's proposal, 
and he rejoiced at the opportunity which was 
offered. In the chances of war, in a good cause, 
surely he might hope to lay down without blame 
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a life which he felt was now so wearisome, and 
yet he would not be breaking his promise to 
Lady Helen. Once resolved upon starting, Paget 
lost no time in making the necessary prepa- 
rations, and he availed himself of his acquain- 
tance with influential persons in Paris, to procure 
for himself and his friends such introductions to 
the military authorities in Italy as would en- 
sure their good reception at Garibaldi's head- 
quarters. 

It was with a strange feeling of pain that Paget 
travelled once more over the familiar road which 
most of us have known — the road to Italy. What 
a magic there was once in that name! how the 
sound of that word when spoken, or the sight of 
it when written, still seems to evoke all the 
sweetest dreams of youth and poetry ! Who can 
recall the first sight of Italian land without emo- 
tion and regret? for we most of us have begun 
our travels in youth or early manhood, and their 
recollection is the retrospect of life. To how 
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few is such joyful ? Happy those to whom the 
memory of the past is only tinged with a gentle 
sadness oyer lost companionship, and high hopes 
unrealized ! 

Paget had been more than once in Italy. His 
first visit had been when he left college. Young 
and enthusiastic, he had drunk in deeply the 
beauty of the climate and scenery, and had 
loitered, leading for more than two years the 
artist life which has, whatever may be said 
against it, an ennobling influence. Keenly alive 
to the beautiful in nature and in art, he had 
made music and painting his studies, and would 
have excelled in both, if he had continued to 
devote himself to them. He had lived much 
with Italians, speaking their language with rare 
perfection for an Englishman, and thus learnt 
thoroughly to appreciate the Italian character. 
He had long known how despotism had crushed 
all progress in the people, and how the despots 
when they thought their work complete had set 
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about proclaiming how dead public spirit and 
nationality was in Italy, how predestined to be 
priest or king ridden were the Italians, and how 
wild and visionary were those who strove to alter 
the existing state of things. 

Paget had lived also with all classes of Italian 
society, and, what is seldom the case with English- 
men, he was well acquainted with the middle 
classes, and had seen how cruelly oppressive to 
them was the government in its action in the 
every-day life of families, how corrupt the ad- 
ministration of justice, and how evil the influence 
exercised under the guise of religion. 

In the midst of his sorrow Paget rejoiced most 
cordially in the wonderful change which had come 
over Italy and the Italians. It was not as here- 
tofore that a few daring spirits had broken out 

in revolt, or that conspirators were creeping about 
in the dark to avenge on some solitary tyrant 
the wrongs of years of misgovernment. No, the 
whole of Italy was up in arms, the despots had 
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fled before the improvised army of freedom, and 
were only maintaining, with characteristic obstinacy 
and cruelty, a conflict which conld not but end 
in ignominious defeat. 

But it was at rare intervals that Paget could fix 
his thoughts on the stirring sights before him. 
For it was only a few months previously that he 
had wandered over all this beautiful country with 
the Dan verses! This was at that charming period 
when neither he nor Lady Helen had confessed to 
themselves that they loved; but when it was 
sufficient happiness to be together, and indirectly 
to show each other in a hundred ways how 
entire were their sympathies. In all good faith 
they had both believed that this would last. 
Alas, for human resolves ! A short separation 
— Paget's illness — a sudden mutual glance — 
and there was nothing left now but ruin and 
regret 

Little was known of Paget's life during the last 
few months of the campaign, except that as a 
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volunteer in Garibaldi's legion he was present in 
almost every engagement that took place. Leslie, 
who saw him daring the commencement of the 
war, was so severely wounded at the battle of 
Melazzo that he was obliged to return home, so 
that he could tell little about Paget, save what he 
heard in letters from his late comrades in the 
legion. 

The accounts were invariably the same. The 
Englishmen wrote : — 

"That queer fellow Paget is still with us, 
gloomy as ever and not disposed to be confiden- 
tial. But he is a right plucky fellow, and has been 
much noticed by Garibaldi. He has a quiet way 
of doing the most daring things, which the Italians 
don't understand, for though they are fine fellows, 
they can't do anything without a deal of talking 
and posturing.'' 

The Italians wrote more feelingly, for, unEke 
Englishmen, they do not care to hide their feel- 
ings, and an Italian " pearded like a Pard n isn't 
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a bit ashamed of weeping like a woman before 
half a dozen comrades, whatever the subject of 
grief may be. So they wrote and condoled with 
Leslie on the state of his friend Paget, who had 
won their hearts as much by his gentleness to the 
wounded and to all who suffered, as by his bril- 
liant courage. Living with the greatest simplicity 
himself, his purse was always open to his comrades, 
and many were the blessings showered on the 
generous forestiere for timely relief bestowed on 
those who were suffering from the effects of the 
war. 

He lived chiefly with the Italians of his com- 
pany, for from them he was less likely to hear 
names of persons and places which could recall the 
past. Though he strove to do his duty manfully, 
and though his heart was in the cause for which 
he was fighting, neither the toil nor the danger of 
war brought him any relief from his sorrow. His 
sole idea was that he was doing, and would do, 
that which she would approve. Ever present to 
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him by day and night was that one dear face, as 
he had last seen it, and, though the memory 
tortured him, he would not, if he could, have 
banished it. Worse still, in dreams would return, 
fresh as the events of yesterday, the picture of 
that short-lived happiness which now seemed so 
distant : the long hours passed with Lady Helen 
at the Bellevue Ch&teau, where every inner 
thought and feeling had been exchanged, and 
the endless repetitions of love's language had been 
uttered ; and then would come back to his memory 
those still more enchanting moments of silence, 
when, seated side by side, no words were necessary 
to reveal in how close a unison their hearts were 
beating. Then came the sad picture he had last 
seen — the poor fever-tossed woman at Bellevue. 
Again he heard the low sweet accents, s< You will 
be home early ; I shall wait for you, dear." Again 
he saw the fond, half-unconscious smile that had 
accompanied the words as she clasped her wasted 
arms about his neck. 

VOL. il 37 
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Oh! those sad dreams; those bitter, bitter 
moments of awaking! Is it strange that, thus 
possessed by a lasting despair, Paget sought, by 
every fair chance which could occur in a soldier's 
life, to be rid of an existence which was now a 
miserable bondage to a grievous regret? At the 
close of each day of danger, when all his comrades 
were congratulating him on his achievements, he 
would turn away with a sad smile and think there 
was a curse upon him. Why could not one of the 
bullets which had laid low so many to whom life 
was dear and precious, have released him t 

But the days wore on, and still Paget seemed to 
bear a charmed life. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Prince. A gloomy peace this morning with it brings 
The sun, for sorrow will not show his head. 
Go hence, to have more talk of these sad things. 
Some shall be pardon -d and some punished : 
For never was a story of more woe 
Than this of Juliet and her Borneo. 

Romeo and Juliet, 

We all know what it is^ instinctively to dread 
looking to the end of anything. We are very 
happy, and yet, in the fidness of our happiness, we 
are haunted by the knowledge that in the distance 
there is that which shall mar our joy and give us 
bitter sorrow, and regret that is unavailing. We 
know this, and yet we do not, as we should, 
sufficiently prize the happy Pbesent ; we play with 
it, and half toss it from us, knowing all the time 
how fragile is our tenure of happiness, and how 
bitterly we shall regret the wasted hours and lost 
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opportunities, when they no longer lie within our 
grasp. How we shall then sigh for those hours 
that return no more ! Few perhaps they were in 
number, yet they contained all the best part of 
our life, and all our treasure of love. On looking 
back we start to_ find how few were our days of 
entire happiness. Alas that it should be so ! But 
who can sit down deliberately to count how 
many golden days there have been in his or 
her life ? The childish friendship first known 
and declared; the triumphs of early manhood; 
the first conscious day of beauty in bright, fresh 
girlhood; to both man and woman the day on 
which love was confessed; to the mother, the 
birth of her first-born ; to man, the acknowledged 
leadership and respect of his fellows; these are, 
perhaps, the days that have been happy ; but even 
of these, how many are granted to the majority of 
our fellow-creatures, and how often a whole life 
can scarcely count two entire days of unalloyed 
happiness ! 
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And yet there are those who sneer at us who 
look beyond for that realm where "the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest ! " 

Few, therefore, as have been our glimpses of 
happiness in the fullest acceptation of the word, 
still on their recollection do we live, and it is 
surprising to find that those few days gave us 
more than we have ever been able since to gain 
by long years of life — life, too, often under very 
successful circumstances, at least in the eyes of 
the world. 

It is when suddenly we are awakened, as by 
a thunder-clap, by the magic of perhaps one 
word, to the knowledge of how blind we have 
been, how we have wasted ourselves, that we 
understand that life was then only just begin- 
ning. 

What can be more sad than the knowledge 
that our happiness is before us, but we may not 
grasp it ? We once thought we had got what we 
cared for, but, like the fair Dead Sea fruit, it turned 
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to ashes on our lips ; and now oar heart tells us 
that here is the prize : we are sure of it, we know 
ourselves better now than we did some years ago, 
and we know the meaning of that tightening of 
our heartstrings. This is what we have been 
striving so long after, and we know that it is now 
€€ Forbidden Fruit." 

Alas! that so many should live to gain the sad 
experience that swells the crowd of cynics, and 
sears so many gentle hearts. Ah, well ! if much 
is given us to bear, there is a wonderful capacity 
of endurance bestowed upon us, and though we 
have to go on through life without the tempting 
fruit for which we thirsted, we take our meals 
devoid of the finer savour with a resigned and 
tolerably healthy appetite ; life goes on, not with 
the magic light of which we once got a glimpse 
that for the time made all upon which it did not 
sh ne dark and dreary ; but we grope our way 
with many others, and are sociable if we are wise. 
We struggle on, thinking as little as possible of 
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disappointments and shattered hopes ; perhaps no 
one knows of our trouble, and we bear it alone, 
and die with our secret locked in our heart, and a 
new generation springs up, and lives to play the 
same game over again, thinking in the bitterness 
of their despair that surely none have ever suffered 
as they have. Little wot they of the mouldering 
dust at their feet, that could but too truly tell the 
same old tale of sorrow. 

Yet are we very cowards, and the authors of 
our own misery in most cases. We had the 
opportunity given to us ; we found our treasure ; 
our pearl, in all her glowing, modest beauty, was 
before us ; we were selfish ; we knew that she 
might have been ours if we chose to deserve her* 
Or the time was past; we knew that all was 
impossible ; we should have withheld our gaze ; 
we saw the end before us ; we knew the sorrow 
which was in store, but we would not be brave, 
we would not leave her till she had become 
too dear. 
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So it always is ! We know that we shall have 
to go, but in very cowardice we put off the 
moment of parting, only to feel the pang worse 
when there is no more delaying. We trifle with 
the passing hour, we live only in the present ; our 
hearts sink at the prospect of a lonely desolate 
future, and we sigh and say, we need not go 
yet. 

And so it was with these two — with Lady 
Helen and George Paget Why did they linger 
till it was too late ? Why was he a coward, and 
she too recklessly brave? The end, fraught with 
pain unutterable, has come to them, and I can 
hardly bear to write the catastrophe, the old story 
of those who " loved, not wisely, but too well." 

How can I write calmly of the brave and manly 
heart laid low, of the gentle spirit and the love- 
light on the soft dark eyes quenched for ever? 
Woe is me that I am left, when I would so gladly 
have given myself to save what was so dear and 
precious ! 
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Let me come to the end and quickly. 

Of Rebecca, the Jewess, there is little to be 
told. She pursued for a short time the reckless 
life of excitement and extravagance which seems 
necessary to lull the sense of shame in fallen 
women. The men applauded her wit and the 
increased vigour of her acting ; while the women 
among whom she lived hated her for the admira- 
tion she excited, and the bitter sarcasms which 
she used so unsparingly towards them. Her life 
had never been happy, except for the few months 
when Paget had endeavoured to make it so. She 
had loved him with passionate gratitude for his 
kindness, and had, she felt, repaid it with hatred 
and ruin ; how complete had been her vengeance ! 
She was haunted by the evil she had done, and to 
the only man who had treated her with gentleness 
and respect, and who had put within her reach 
the escape from sin and degradation. 

Vainly she endeavoured to escape from these 
thoughts ; they crowded more and more upon her a 
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and at last became unbearable. She fled to soli- 
tude, and the gay world of theatres, of the jeunesse 
dorde, was startled one day by the news that the 
once brilliant Rebecca had been received into a 
convent under the name of Sceur XJrsule. 

" Ah, bah ! " said the prettiest of her successors, 
" c'est bien juif de sa part de se mettre en devotion, 
c'est qu'elle veut (richer le (liable." 



It had been many weeks before Lady Helen 
gained sufficient strength for the journey to 
Passingham. During this time she was tenderly 
watched by Maud and Sir James Danvers. 

Although the world and he himself had done 
all that could spoil his heart, he was deeply moved 
at Lady Helen's sufferings, and at the gentleness 
with which they were borne. He had forgiven, 
and his forgiveness was entire and generous. He 
showed himself everywhere in Paris, talked of 
Lady Helen's illness and their plans for the 
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winter in a manner to prevent, as far as possible, 
any rumours against his wife's name. Although 
endeavouring in every way to lighten the burden 
of her grief, Sir James felt that it would be long 
before Lady Helen would recover sufficiently to 
begin her life in the world anew; and he felt 
deeply grateful on hearing Lady Conyngham's 
generous offer of giving to the poor broken- 
hearted penitent a refuge where she would have 
the rest she so much required, and the tender 
consolations of friendship. For himself — although 
he too late appreciated Lady Helen, and blamed 
himsfelf bitterly for the past — he knew that his 
presence must be to her a source of suffering ; he, 
therefore, greatly to the surprise of his friends, 
accepted a mission to one of the northern courts 
of Europe, and only waited till Lady Helen was 
sufficiently recovered to be moved to Passingham, 
to leave the country. 

To the world, he seemed very much the same 
polished, insouciant pleasure-seeker that they had 
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before known ; but Sir James Danvers had been 
deeply touched by the sorrow of which he felt 
himself an indirect cause. His own generosity 
and gentleness had a beneficial effect on himself, 
and woke him to the perception that, with all 
his tutored tastes, he had neglected the best and 
most lasting of pleasures — self-sacrifice for the 
good of others. The change was gradual but 
real, and there were few men who did more 
kindly acts or who lived less selfishly than Sir 
James Danvers after the events which we have 
described. 

***** 

I was once % again at Passingham. Maud had. 
herself written to me begging that I would come 
to see Vane and Ethel, who, with their child, 
were staying with them, and on my arrival she 
and Ethel had, with much happiness, taken me 
upstairs to see the little one, who was peacefully 
sleeping in his cradle, and while watching the 
soft baby face, they told me of Lady Helen being 
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an inmate of Passingham. They both looked 
grave and subdued in speaking of her, and Maud 
said, tearfully, — 

" She is sadly altered, and I fear she is very far 
from well. Poor darling! she is so quiet and 
gentle." 

u And so good to baby," said Ethel; "he is 
really beginning to know her ! " 

She was interrupted by the young gentleman 
in question awaking, and clamouring to be 
lifted up. 

"Now what do you think of him?" cried the 
delighted mother; "is he not the very image of 
Vane?" 

Lady Conyngham laughed, and so did I; but 
after a careful scrutiny of the little face, I could 
quite understand the pleasure that the long grey 
eyes and rather too decidedly marked chesnut 
brows and lashes gave to Ethel, and I was able 
to pronounce that he would be very like Vane 
when he grew up. 
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I did. not see Lady Helen until the evening; 
she came down just before dinner. I quite started 
with horror at the change. 

She looked the ghost of her former self, while 
her face wore a sort of unearthly beauty that was 
most heart-breaking to look at. The eyes were 
deep and tender as ever, but there were lines 
round them and round the sweet mouth that 
had not been there when I saw her last She 
blushed deeply on seeing me, but held out her 
poor wasted hand with a kind word of welcome, 
and then sat listlessly down on the sofa. She 
spoke but little during dinner, and sat quietly 
working afterwards, only looking up now and 
then with the old, sweet smile at Ethel, who 
sat near her talking to her* 

The evening papers came in, and there was 
a good deal of animated talk about the war in 
Italy. From the place where I sat I could see 
Lady Helen, and I observed that she laid down 
her work, and, with her hands tightly clasped, 
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her lips parted, and a burning glow on her poor 
thin cheeks, she leant forward, drinking in, with 
feverish eagerness, everything that was said. 
She remained thus for some time ; then, suddenly 
observing me looking attentively at her, she 
coloured painfully, and soon after left the room 
for the night. I was quite angry with myself 
for having caused her the momentary pain, still 
more so when Guy told me who was in Italy. 
We had a long and sad talk over past times. 
I had known so much, and guessed so much 
more, of Lady Helen's sad story that there was 
no breach of trust in Guy's confiding to one 
who loved her as truly as I did, the events of 
the last year. I had little sleep that night, and 
grieved bitterly over the poor, heart-broken 
woman whom I had seen so bright and so admired 
so short a time since. 

" Ah, poor Helen ! " sighed Lady Conyngham 
to me the following day when she and I were 
alone. " Do you not think her terribly altered, 
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Darrel? It was all that bad fever at Bellevue; 
you know, she has never been the same 
since ! " 

Maud looked at me steadily, while I answered, 

"Yes, I feared she had never recovered it 
She looks very fragile and delicate." 

"Oh, and so changed!" said Maud, sadly; 
"she talks so little, and she is so quiet She is 
fond of Ethel's baby, and is always with him ; he 
seems to be what she most cares for now." 

I could easily understand the poor, wearied 
heart loving the little unconscious child, and 
choosing rather to be with it and her own sad 
thoughts, than with its more far-seeing elders. 
I merely said I hoped that Lady Helen's mind 
would soon regain its former tone, and added, 
thoughtlessly, 

"Do you think she would like talking to 
me?" 

"Yes, of course. Why not?" said Maud, 
rather sharply; "she always liked you; pray 
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do not let her suppose that you do not care for 
her because she is ill." 

Maud had resolutely set her face against 
revealing to any living soul one word of Lady 
Helen's sad story, and, although Guy had told 
me all, I carefully guarded for the future against 
indicating in any word or deed that I suspected 
the real cause of Lady Helen's illness. 

The news of the battle of Capua had come, 
and I noticed from the first tidings of this great 
victory that Lady Helen's cheek seemed to grow 
paler and her whole manner to become more 
dejected. On the afternoon following the day 
on which we had heard the news, I suggested 
to her that we should go out for a walk. She 
gladly assented, and as we turned out of the 
Passingham grounds, I asked if there was any 
particular walk she wished to take. 

"Yes, I must go to Coombe Wood. There 
is a poor girl there I go to see whenever I can ; 
but it is a long way ! " 

vol. ir. 38 
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It was a fine afternoon, with a pleasant 
autumnal coldness in the air that was very in- 
vigorating and delightfiil. Our way led through 
quiet lanes, and across dry fields, and up 
Haward's Hill, the sides of which were still 
covered with the purple heather. Arrived at 
the top, we stood on a breezy, delicious moor, 
with patches of gorse flaunting their yellow 
blossoms in all directions. There was a fine 
view. At one side, far below, was Somerford, 
looking cold and deserted, with its stately terrace 
and imposing front — a great contrast to the 
house at Passingham, embedded in trees, with its 
smooth park and glancing stream, and quaint pic- 
turesque gateway, half hidden by the grand old 
oaks. 

Coombe Wood lay on the other side of Haward's 
Hill, and there, after a short rest on the moor, 
we went. 

I waited outside the cottage while Lady Helen 
went in, and I could hear her soft voice reading 
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to the sick girl as I paced up and down the gravel 
walk. She came out at length, looking fagged and 
tired, but smilingly disclaimed any great fatigue, 
merely saying she would rest in the wood. We 
walked silently over the crackling leaves, and 
at last I found her a seat on the moss-covered 
trunk of a tree. I sat down at her feet, tossing 
away the leaves as they came rustling down. 

The sun was setting redly, and the western 
sky cast a crimson glow over the whole landscape, 
and illumined the tall trees, whose foliage was 
now ripening into the warm tints of autumn. 
The dark brown wood and the deepening gloom 
of the hills marked the decline of the day and 
year, and Lady Helen's heart seemed to grow sad 
as she looked on the fallen leaves eddying round 
her feet — the spoil of the summer that had passed 
away for ever ! 

I do not know how it is," said Lady Helen, 
presently, "but I cannot walk as I used, You 
and I have taken many a longer walk when we 

38—2 
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were at Somerford, Major Milverstone, but I 
never used to get so tired as I do now." 

" You do look tired," said I ; « I don't think 
you ought to read so much aloud after you have 
been walking so far." 

"Oh!" she said, smiling a little, "I like to 
do it. That is a sad story in there," and she 
pointed towards the cottage we had just left; 
"that poor girl, Mary Bereton, was to have 
married a young farmer some months since. He 
was killed by a fall from Hartendean Cliffs one 
dark night as he was returning that way from 
Leighton. She was very fond of him, and is, 
I fear, dying of decline. She likes to see me. 
You see I have known a good deal of sorrow 
in my life, and so I can understand, and she likes 
to talk to me of, her grief." 

Lady Helen paused, adding, dreamily, 

" It seems strange, but I often think that Mary 
and I shall pass away together. Something tells 
me I shall not stay long — something here" 
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She pressed her hand to her left side. 
I felt much shocked. 

" I do not think," I said, " that it is good for 
you going to see this poor girl so often. It makes 
you low-spirited. You must not talk of dying; 
you are young and strong yet." But my heart 
sank as I felt I could not quite believe my own 
words. 

" I do not mind about dying," she said, quietly. 
"I only wish I were as fit to die as that poor 
sufferer. It does not seem very hard to go." 
She sighed deeply, adding, " I have nothing to 
leave, no one to weep for me ! " 

"You have — indeed you have," I answered, 
much ftioved. "We could not do without you. 
Dear Lady Helen, you know you do not believe 
or really think what you say." 

"Perhaps not," a smile played over her lips; 
"but I cannot help feeling that I shall never 
see the winter. I shall never see a pleasant 
English spring again. When it comes, I shall 
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have been in my grave a long time, long enough 
for the daisies and violets to be blossoming over 
me. You need not look shocked," she added. 
"I have thought so much of this, particularly 
lately. I have such a strange feeling at my 
heart" 

We sat silent for a time ; the old knotty oaks 
creaked mournfully in the evening wind, which 
rushed past with a dreary moan ; the yellow, dying 
leaves fell around us. 

Lady Helen shivered, and repeated, in low, sad 
tones, half to herself, the words of a song I had 
often heard her sing : 

" Quand vous verrez tomber, tomber les feuilles mortes, 
Si vous m'avez aime, vous prierez Dieu pour moi." 

" We will go home," she presently said.' t( Major 
Milverstone, I must have your arm now, though I 
refused it on starting." 

As we walked home she talked on calmly and 
quietly of the prospect of her dying, begging 
me not to alarm Maud with her fancies, but 
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saying it was a comfort to speak of it to some 
one ; adding, that she daresay it was all nervous- 
ness, and she was half ashamed of haying said 
anything about it 

" What a glorious sunset we have had to- 
night," she said, musingly, after* a while ; " these 
sort of evenings always seem to me to be a 
foretaste of what we shall see when we are 
* beyond the sun.' Surely those are gleams from 
a brighter world ? " And she pointed to the long 
line of crimson and gold in the western sky, 

"Did you never hear," said I, "of the stars* 
brightness, and that of the sky, being merely 
given to show us a faint glimpse of heaven's 
light?" 

"No; but I can quite sympathize with the 
fancy that the stars are not bodies of themselves, 
but simply chinks in the sky through which the 
partial light is allowed to come, so partial that 
it makes us long to see more." 

" But," said I, " notwithstanding the brightness, 
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I do not feel that heaven would be bright or 
happy to us, unless its joys were shared by the 
one person we have truly loved on earth. I 
fancy most people feel this." 

She coloured, and said a little bitterly, 
"Then few, if any, have the chance of ever 
tasting true happiness ! How hard it seems that 
during the really few years of life granted to us 
on earth, we should be allowed to throw away 
every chance of bliss, simply from ignorance of 
what may be in store for us. I would give a 
great deal to be able to look into the book of 
fate!" 

"It would not make you really happier," I 
replied; "you would always be dreading the 
evil, and trying to avert it No, no; depend 
upon it, it is better that we should remain as 
we are, and be blind to the future." 

"Oh, yes! blind to some things," she said, 
eagerly, and pressing her hand to her side. " But 
as I cannot read what is to be my future, I must 
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be content with my own sad forebodings ; and as 

I told you, I have felt for some time past that 

I shall not be long here. This is not a foolish 

fancy, and it does not alarm me as it would 

most people ; I am able to think of it and dwell 

on it in all its terrible reality, and I feel sure 

that when you next come to Passingham, all 

that you will be able to see of me will be my 

grave. And I have an odd feeling even about 

that ; there are few whom I would wish to visit 

my grave. My feelings are, towards the world, 

those Tennyson has so beautifully described." 

And she murmured softly, 

" Come not when I am dead 
To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave, 
To trample round my fallen head, 
And vex the unhappy dust thou would'st not save : 
There let the wind sweep and the plover cry, 
But thou— go by." 

I can hardly account for the feeling of dread 
which came over me as I looked at Lady Helen. 
I felt how vain were my attempts at composure 
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as I tried to reassure her. She shook her head 
sadly, saying,— 

"It is, I know, a beautiful world, and I am, 
as you say, still young; but I am wearied, oh! 
so wearied of it all, and I would fain be where 
I shall hear nothing, have no more pain, and be 
at rest But — " she paused, glancing upward, 
and, with a sort of unconsciousness of my pre- 
sence, she withdrew from my arm, and, clasping 
both hands together, murmured — "but it will 
not be yet — not quite yet." 

I felt deeply moved as I looked on her, the 
most vivid emblem of the wreck of every fond 
hope that I had ever seen. She was not the same 
being I had known two years ago: the sweet, 
playful manner and gay vivacity had all gone; 
nothing remained but the quiet, saddened aspect, 
the wearied heart, and the look on the thin face 
that told but too plainly of the-" angel's call." 

But my spirit fails me as I write : let me hasten 
to the end. 
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About a fortnight after this, a little girl from 
the cottage brought the news of the death of poor 
Mary Bereton. Lady Helen had been with her 
the evening before, and had told me she feared the 
end was very near. 

I met the little girl in the avenue as I was 
returning from my morning's walk, and I went in 
to tell Lady Helen of the death of her favourite. 

I found her sitting in the large window-seat in 
the library ; she was quite alone, with little Vane 
on her lap. 

" Ah ! I thought so ! " she said, when I had told 
her ; " poor Mary ! I fear I am not feeling strong 
enough to walk there again this evening, but I 
will go to-morrow — and yet — I should have liked 
to look at Coombe Wood! but will you tell the 
girl I will be with them to-morrow ? to-morrow ! " 
she repeated, with dim eyes, ( e yes, to-morrow ! " 

She bent her head over the child, her hot tears 
dropping fast on the little face. 

" Baby ! " she said, softly, not thinking that I 
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heard her, "I would take you, but you are too 
little. Poor wee thing ! No, I will go alone." 

That evening was our happiest during my stay 
at Passingham. Though much grieved at the death 
of her favourite, Lady Helen was more cheerful 
and seemed to exercise her old winning manner 
more than I had yet seen. She gave us an 
amusing description of little Vane's conche, laugh- 
ing softly as she recounted how he had screamed 
with delight when she lifted him out of his bath. 

I observed Maud watching her friend with 
delighted surprise, and Vane and Ethel exchang- 
ing looks of hopeful pleasure. Conyngham was 
away in London for a few days on business, and 
Lady Helen repeated once or twice how sorry she 
was he had not returned that day. 

We separated late that evening, and I said 
good-night to Lady Helen in the corridor near her 
room. She held my hand for a moment without 
speaking, giving it a long, kindly pressure, then 
said, looking at me earnestly, — 
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€< Good-night to you. You have always been 
very good to me, Major Milverstone ; I thank you 
so much — remember, I have always been grateful 
to Jrou for your kindly sympathy." She paused, 
and said with an effort, " You will go with me to 
Coombe Wood to-morrow, will you not?" 

Her soft dark eyes were full of tears as she left 
me, and my heart grew heavy as I turned away to 
go to my own room. 

Lady Helen was not at breakfast the following 
morning; she had left orders that she was not 
feeling very well, and would remain in her own 
little sitting-room. It was a long, silent breakfast. 
At length the newspapers came, and Vane began 
reading. Presently he started back, and with a 
look of sad and painful meaning at Lady Conyng- 
ham, gave her the paper. 

We all knew what it was. 

In the list of Englishmen slain at Capua, 
appeared the name of — George Paget. 

How should we tell her ? 
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We all felt sick at heart, and after a while 
Vane and his wife left the room. 

Maud could not hide the look of sorrow on her 
gentle features, but, true to the old affectionate 
impulse, said, 

" It will be a great blow to my dear Helen. 
George Paget was one of her oldest friends, 
Darrel. We will go and see if she is in a fit state 
to hear it. If she is really ill to-day, we will wait 
till Guy comes home, but as I came down to 
breakfast, baby was being taken into her sitting- 
room, where nurse said she had been writing ever 
since the early morning. Will you come? " 

On opening the door of Lady Helen's room 
Maud turned to me, her face strangely white, and 
with uplifted finger, she said, softly, 

" Hush 1 I think she is asleep. Come in and 
take the child." 

On the low couch at the farther end of the 
room, with her hands crossed on her breast, lay 
Lady Helen, and near her nestled Ethel's child. 
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With a vague fear I looked at Lady Helen, and I 
never remember to have seen anything more 
lovely than the look of youth and perfect peace on 
those cold, still features. The tender eyes were 
veiled by drooping lids, the sweet lips were 
slightly parted, and round them hovered a smile 
of ineffable happiness. Everything was very 
silent, but it was rather the stillness of calm sleep 
than the dread silence of death. 
How should we tell her? 

I went up to her, I touched her ; oh, God ! that 

touch! 1 threw myself on my knees by her 

couch, and thanked Him from my full heart that 
there was no need to tell her. 

She knew now ! 



THE END. 
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